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f crimson confusion, ke up resolute- Dick laughed, and answered in his 


ly: ‘*Cousin Robert, to tell you the plain truth, manner: ‘*Cousin, you are older and w 


f it does not interfere with any plans of yours, I I, and what you told me of the curatiy 


tunity of going to see—”’ have not thought of Nelly Hardy sine 
‘Oh!” L interrupted, ‘‘ you still entertain the tered New Bedford, Iam sure. But y 
idea of going to sea. Very well; if you are so recollect I was in love with Miss P1 


letermined, you can doubtless find a ship in Bos- when she was in Virginia two years as 


should like very mucl have another oppor- of salt-water I have found eminently tr 


I laid down my knife and fork, and 
1. Robert, don’t make game of me, and my eyes as wide as possible ‘ 
nfidential with you. I am desperate- in silent astonishment. 

ression of solemnity was de 
‘Good Heavens, Dick, is it possible that you’ an uncontrollable fit of | 

are not cured yet? Six weeks of absence com- me. 

pounded with change of scene and salt-water! ‘‘Well, well, my old cock,” 

It is almost incredi ’ may jeer and ridicule to your 
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ngster, 
lesire it s 


no ry attract 
V V attract 


1 seem to ¢ 


plaster 

above the 

crash and loud y 

and I hurried forware 
fun There, to my | 
covered Dick, the centre 
amazed circle, 


» by a policeman, 


ther by the jabbering 
ticu Lu 
Around them lay 


is of birds, a , Saint 


perors, r blic , and fi 
pots, min Lin nmon and 
distin ed ru Dick was 
red and excite ] 

he laid eves on me, 
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“oy ( ld } 
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yr stopping you instead of smashing his wares,’ As we returned to « 


aid; ‘‘you had neither purse nor baggage. companion as to the id 
licemat ped me acetic wink: | went off on the train, rece 
, | guess—begun early in the d Ly statements with an interest whi 
n’t cost much. The whole lot isn’t pe ted. 
than a dollar or two.” **So now, Dick, after your eX] 
him to understand, in an undertone, | morning, the soo 
was neither drink nor insanity in the | better.” 
that the youngster had missed his ** Boston!” he exclaimed, 
heart, who was on the departing train. The | tonishment ‘*Whyvy, Cousin, 
itficer laughed good-humoredly, and forthwith re-| way to the White Mount 
| prisoner from manual durance. While | me so!” 
his rumpled collar Dick turned to the “Squire Hardy and daugh 


sculptor and asked what was the dam- | regret that we mis 


in 
ains 


Ing 
lady in Boston ?” 
“Oh Hat, ucchese, ‘to pay ce 
for all ignificent statuary fifty dollars ne, \ 
would not suffice !” ‘ve heard so much talk a t tl 
At the mention of this sum Dick was taken ‘And Miss Teazle, Dick ?” 
somewhat aback. ‘‘ Fifty dollars!” he exclaimed Dick hesitated and stammered, in : 


‘If I had known it was going to cost that much | showed more perplexity than indecision, 


Ud have kicked your head off at the same time. ** Cousin Robert,” quoth he, “ you n 
‘*Give him two dollars and let him 
the officer. 


go,’ sai me a very absurd and unreliable person. 
I scarcely understand myself; but do y 
rhe statuary regarded him with an injured | that from the moment I heard Ellen 
ur, and declared he would sacrifice himself so | voice down there, all that 
far as to accept ten dollars. Meanwhile I had} Prue has gone out of my head ?” 
been looking over the pieces, and being some- ‘* All that nonsense has departed ld 
thing of a connoisseur in the arts, I was enabled | make way for a fresh arrival Why, It 
to make a rough estimate of tl , Which | Ellen Hardy had treated you b 
tmounted to about two ¢ 


uy, and 


e running away from her all this time 
, ; pag : 
it market prices. Thi 


A momentary shadow 
iuthoritative air, stating t number of piece friend’s face 


as I said this; 
roken and their es. The 
ountenance fell. 

‘** Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘if I take Ik light of 
three dollars I shall be reduced to ruin and beg- | tleman—a jolly « 
gary.” ! C 


, in short, ] 
een away so lot t vas dying to se 
‘* Here are five, which will pay for your loss | body from th 


and your fright. Go your ways and prosper.” nothing to ur 
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ts for the White Mountains, by w Ly 


nd were soon on our way there witl 


started a northe 
a wet Newfo 


the « 


rning we 
land with 
itions of 
ind Portland we 
: stopped. 
full of 
* they had been cel 
th; but as t 


bench 


, Moreover, as we 
conclusion that 
rhaps victims of 

Portland we found 

It town set upon severa e 
m different points, beautiful views of 
rand the sea. Of this latter ¢ joym 
I prive l by the ev 


and a night here, 


nt we 
rlasting fog Passing 
we took passage 
m the Grand Trunk Railroad for 
ling to reach Mount Washington 


inland we presently got out of 
id had the satisfaction of 
iin smiling in su 
generally of woo 
ornamented as 

were extensive natt 

‘s of evergreens, of such varic ty 

‘iS might excite the envy and admiration of 
e-fanciers hand, there 
s little to flatter the utilitarian eye of the 
griculturist accustomed to the broad corn-fields 
f th 


the Middle and Western States. 
If not particularly promising in corn, these 


; while, on the other 


lds however exhibited an astonishing fertili- 
ty in scarecrows, impressing the stranger with 


imazing ideas of the boldness and vorac ity of 


1€ crows in this climate, as also of the wonder- 
ful inventive genius of the white inhabitants. 

A very gentlemanly-looking gray-headed man, 
who sat in front of us, had overheard our face- 
hous and disparaging comments 


; and as we 
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11s count 


and repea 


ntleman’s face 
ng in his s 


finished the pic 


t-ris 


And crush the ty 

Ere the first line had 
nized tl 
ver 


passed 
» master who had taug!l 
and as he closed we 
cordial do 
lin tl ] 


ood t oO 


‘Dick Das 


ble shake 


; at tl is ¢ 

» joined in the greeting varmly as an 
r twenty years Almond Ferule had : 

istered in the Academy of our native village 
Virginia. With him I had completed my aca- 
demic course; and under his auspices Dick had 
been initiated into the sorrows of classical wis 
dom. The history of his reign would be t 
history of a mimic state. At its commenceme! 
Power J enthroned behind .t) 
Teacher’s desk, and the baton of command 


and Dignity sat 


long flat cherry ruler—served the double purpose 
of ruling the good boys’ copy-books and the stub 
bad. For, in those days, th 
mawkish and licentious sentimentality which de- 


born souls of the 
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lies all right to law, and robs all authority of its 
virility, had not yet obtained general public cred- 
t. The teacher was a despot in his realm, from 
vhose decrees there was no appeal, The rod was 
iis u/tima ratio, and always ready ; and if he did 
ecasionally condescend to verbal reasoning with 


iis subjects, he assured himself of their ears in a 
Under this 


sort of government the Academy prospered, and 


manner which forbade inattention. 


he boys learned something. But in the progress 
if things it began to be discovered that the model 
man of the New World, in his rapid approxima- 
tion to perfection, had outgrown the ideas of a 


former age, and felt the necessity of casting | 
shell, like a last year’s crab. y 

As the sphere rolls so floats the bubble. Fror 
the great state the little community learns 
In the school there arose at first sulk 
murmurings, discontents, conspiracies; then 1 
bellions and open war. Old Ferule stood his 
ground like a true king; he whacked, box 
and expelled, with a royal faith in the di 
The rebels bemoaned their suff 


lessons. 


vinity 
of his right. 
ings, and showed their wounds to mammas; an 
indignant mammas appealed to loving papas 
The whole village rose against the bloody ty 
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sounds 


We arrive 


what was still more 


leaving forest and me 
shine. As we descend 
ye first sought the Pres 
and having fixed upon | 
there for ¢ ace, Di 
the house and called 
hastily examined ; 


met hi 


olomon — ‘* Spa 
** Who was Solo 
ht and ble« tless meet 


Vy, lu some romant 


Grammar, 
iend was now going on a visit to a 
who lived listance off the accommod 
n abounding sh and small tert: nts, 
bitually passed his summers ther We fixed upon a 
ose of recruiting his health; and a rysti ascade — a ir of pretty te) 
of us at the next station he pressed five and six miles distant. Commend me 
to accompany him, promising fine White Mountain landlord for prompt: 
out, pike, and salmon. I was dis- the time we had adj 


justed our riding toggery 
pt the invitation, but Dick had horses and a guide stood ready at the front dé 
so we went on to Gorham. With corresponding promptness we mounted 
ng here we found ourselves in the midst were off. 
» mountain country. At the station isa Our road lay through a densely shaded 
‘tel, and a bear chained to a pole, for the with rocks 


gorge 

he , laurels, and rushing streams, all red 
mmodation and amusement of summer trav- lent of tl i, inted, unsubdued earth 
Immediately beside the platform was a t ment 
vehicle ready to convey us to the Glen 
ght miles distant, and located just at 


Mount Washington. In 


this « 
seated ourselves, in company with a 
rd passenger ; and were presently rocking and 


uuncing through a rough gorge in the mount- 
ns, eagerly looking out for scenery bythe way. A 
inder-storm, which seemed to have been 

r the purpose of giving us a characteristic 

1ow burst upon us in terrific fury. 

ct us from the water the curtains were 

lowered all round, and we were left to our gloomy 
i lucky driver stuck 


SWasbing 


nternal reflections, while our 


st and toiled on his s 


} 
i 


VIEW ON ENTERING TILE MOUNTAINS 
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ven Image, 
of their own 
ie shrine of 


sin the. 


tumultuo 


iinty mout! 
and her 
eye sparkled with 
light reflected from 
mined hills. Here, It 
if a man was di 
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rome ani ter, is something that he might ind made motiotr 
ship. As I pronounced hername she turned quick- wrestle. He 
lv, and in the len flush of cordial recognition 
I imprinted : her red lips. It was cer- 
ainly un} neditated on my part, and I don’t 
hink Ellen : | ; for she blushed 
osy red, in that earnest, gushing manner of 
ers Which enriches all her loveliness, she said, 
vhat was meant and accepted as a full and satis- 
<planation, 
is so glad to hear the tones of a familiarz 
id to see the face of one of our own peo- 
Papa will be so much delighted.” 
Dashaway is with me,” I said. 
you were traveling somewhere to 
lied ; ** but did not know precisel; 
is talked of vou frequently, an 
you. He is so little accustom 
that he gets lonesome and he 
: he came solely 
seems determined to complete the job befo 
returns, flattering | elf that J will have 
1 orl "some time to com 
On com ng rt found we had pa 
them in Port Gg. 1 hat they had come ov 
om Gorhar ite |: vening. As peopl 


la me 


ther of our presence. Afte1 
ked up the rose she had di 
n the confusion of our meeti 
ny butte i 
join me, 
pertinen juestions. 


Dick complained of being a li 


vesterday’s ride and proposed a mo 


saying that there was a man here who 

to know how to make them. I ea 

sented, and in due time the drinks were serv 
Dick pronounced his a failure, and the maker 
humbug; but continued absorbing, on the gi 
ind well-established principle that something is 
etter than nothing. I took mine mechanically, 


ind was raising it to my mouth, but, moved by a 
sudden impulse, I jerked glass and all out upon 
the green. 

‘* What’s the matter ?” cried Dick, in astonisl 
ment. ‘* Was there a fy in it?” 

I replied that this morning I did care 
fane my lips with such stuff. 

‘* Well,” quoth he, ‘‘ you’ve turned sque: 
very suddenly. I’ve seen you drink wor 
moreover, why did you break the glass ? It 
mly add ten cents to our bill.” 

I said I was glad to perceive he was gett 
more economical, and as it seemed essent 
nan’s happiness that he should break somethi 
wcasionally, I thought ten cents’ worth a 
noderate indulgence. 

‘*No retrospections, Cousin Bob. Com«e 
feel jolly ; let us go down and plague the bear.” PANY 

We walked down and found Bruin in an un- {z Sih 
commonly lively mood, exhibiting his antics So) Md a ' 
before a dozen or twenty admiring spectator i 
Dick swaggered up within a few feet of him, 
when the bear stood up, poked out his tongue, THE BEAR AND THE BEAT 
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one 


ove a ¢ t it, | 1 1 i I ; 
At the |] l nt I ; 101 DI } rl , LT suppose 
y champion gave si xh . made a rush toward he 
disposed to turn the race into a fight. time to prevent | 
opped, and looking down, d raged person closed th 
pressive bang 


rs, ready to give the pursuer : 


ot too near. lhe bear, 
] 
1 


compan 


of his formidab 


Dick folded up and 
rt. As he rose 
lis coat-tail. At tl 


in in, and s 


wa 
lief t 
d 


betore 


1 down, 1 
manutac 


ed and 


taking 


the res 


not anti 


Squire Hardy, dete 
imous with Dick, a f ni opportunity 
to we ommon- 


iteresting He seemed 
element; and, in short, a man of his cl 
to be appreciated, must be seen at hom« 
By the 1e we got to the dead timber I rode 
THE FEVER BLISTER, forward but her acting 
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I, ‘‘Mr. Hard 


some conve 


X ,” Dick replied, 
‘I know the old gen 


rather talk to yor 


isantlv, 


tleman would 


in any one in the world, I 
wouldn't deprive him of the pleas- 
ure. 

I would not have regarded this 

impertinence, but [ observed that 

the young lady herself significant- 

ly gave preference to his atten- 

tions. Dick was called on t 

hold her glove and whip, while 

she retied the ribbons of her rid- 

ing-hat. Dick must adjust her 

rein when it got tangled. Dick ASCENT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON, 
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MONUMENT 


cent peaks, jagged and bare, 
of stupendous depth, are yet the 
features of the grand panorama 


things when alone, and still moré 


1 the lire, °° > companion, whose sympathetic 


in so foolish and unprofitable an under- expressed 


Dic 


on ea h arm, I lO 


tle design of relieving hir 

‘* Miss Ellen,” said I, ‘ 

of offerin 

‘Cousin Robert Berkeley,” 


introduce you to Mi 


1x 


ay 
} 


hundredand forty 


disgust and ind 
which would 
basilis} 
nscious as a lam 
monument i mpanion’s eye twinkled wi 
merriment that made me half 
f Mount Washington is six thou- ing party to the outrage. 
od and s Xty- ive feet above the 


ie sea, being the point in the 
tates east of the Mi ippi, except some 
$lack Mountains in North Car- 

h overtop it by six or seven hundred ‘*My young friend, Miss, is an 


summit is entirely bare of vegetation, world of lies and hol 
» heap, rugged and wild, but too reg- allow this 7 ‘Ah! in 
1 for picturesqueness or sublimity. mer ow nd talks 
rred-looking buildings put up for the times. 
and entertainment of visitors are ‘* Ah, really, Sir, merit and modesty are 
iciently characteristic to detract nothing from parable companions. But you can not make 
ie scene. The view from the apex commands me believe he has exaggerated yours 
the full cirele of the horizon, and Mount Wash- ‘*T feel well assured at least, Miss Puffin, 
uppears as an island surrounded by a e has not overestimated your accomplish- 


is ocean of blue hills. But the adja- 
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““Qh! pardon me, Sir; spare me,” she wheezed ; ‘Not at all,” she replied, with shary 
“Tam nothing; a light giddy creature; have of manner. ‘That abominable s 
achieved nothing solid—a mere butterfly in the  rubb red-hot. Heavens! 


arts.” If she had said a butter-tub it would’ fering! »me; you may go and 


have been nearer the mark; but she continued: a gla 


with some peppermint 











iy ‘“‘T am an immense admirer of genius, a huge and will answer, if there 
by adorer of the beautiful, an infatuated worshiper thing to be found in this wretched r 
Se f the sublime. And speaking of the sublime, I made haste, and was fortunately e1 
what a magnificent panorama is unfolded around fulfill the commission to the satisfa 
us! How, in the contemplation of such a glori-| interesting acquaintance She express 
' ous creation, the mind recoils upon itself after its gratitude for the attention in plain, d 
impotent efforts to grasp the infinite and illimit- guage returned to the Tip-Top H 





able ideas suggested by tl ness of the scene. 


) h found most of the company « 
**Very true,” I replied. ‘‘Then gaze up-| for dinner. Dick and Ellen were mis 
ward into the intensified azure of the cerulean ever, and the Squire, feeling some un 
concave flecked with clouds of fleecy whiteness, 
and from the empyreal arch throw suddenly your 
bewildered glances downward into the stupen- 








dous abysses which yawn around, whose depths 

are hidden in shadowy and unfathomable mys- ! 

tery, exhibiting the disrupted strata of antedi- ‘ 

luvian formations crushed and splintered into a t} I 

thousand fragments—Miss Puftin, allow me to I ly ‘ s 

assist you in mounting this rock. We have a and Ellen listening with smiling interest. § 

better view.’ thing of the discourse I could not avoid « 
‘*What vigorous language!” wheezed Miss hearin 

Puffin; ‘‘what power of expression! Surely, **T do assure you, Miss Ellen, on 1 


Mr. Berkeley, you are a poet ?” my heart was never interested in tl 
**T have but rarely indulged in versification, I never loved but once, never desired the aff 
Miss; but I feel assured that I have the honor tion of | 
of addressing a distinguished poetess.”’ has no charms for 1 I am incay e of 
** A few bubbles,” she sighed—* airy and eva- other passion. ¥ know, Miss E] 
nescent—unworthy of perpetuity. Iam lacking lady is 
in the energy and perseverance essential to great Kllen nodded and laughed. ‘‘ Ah, D 
achievement. I am altogether a creature of don’t attempt to deceive me? D 
feeling—lI feel entirely too much!” she exclaim- Hart ; \ | 
ed, pressing both hands upon her voluminous hair? And at the tournament, two 
bust. ‘*It is a misfortune.” lidn’t you crown her? 
I agreed that it was. Dick interrupted her vehemently, ‘‘ M 
Sudden i 


t 


pon my | ras a gentlemar 





me to assist her to a seat on the rock, whi 
with a look of anguish, 
ing and caressing one of her gaiter boots. Iin- ing, ‘‘ Ah, you 
quired it she was ill, and officiously proposed to last! 

run for assistance to carry her to the house.” Dick jumped up as if he had been shot at 


rom motives of delicacy, as wel 





she commenced squeez- | the ‘cause of truth, I put a stop to this } 
runaways, I've fou 





~d 


i bi t! iam Pu 
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k of ] 
‘A message Miss Hardy 
Dinner and the company await your pr 
When Dick recovered from | 


ecame enthu | 


Nite in jury. 
from your father, 
sence. 

is confusion he 
‘on the subject of the view 
asked me if I had ever n} 
that he and 


wonderfully. 


seen anv thing so m - 

Miss Ellen had 
g I answered, dry- 
y, that he had not chosen a good point for the 


listant view, a 





s from where he sat they couldn’t 
see more than fifty yards. 

I let 
vord, insisted that near 


than distant 


Dick, who never any one have the last 


views were often more 


cable ones; and, for his part, 
1¢ was sufficiently charmed with his company 
to think any htful—modestly hoping 
hat Miss Ellen was of the same opinion. 

She made no direct reply, but, looking archly 


me, said, ‘‘ If an appreciative companion adds 


view deli 


i 
» much to the enjoyment of a scene, you, Mr. 


serkeley, must have had a delightful morning 


f it. Our acquaintance, Miss Puffin, is the 
nost enthusiastic creature I ever saw.” 


As things stood I felt this as a personal in- 


sult, and replying only with a state ly bow, led | don’t get in, conclude I have br 


he w: y to the dining-table. After the Tip-Top 


linner concluded, our company was mustered 


IN NEW 





ENGLAND 


ia LAKE © THE I 

for the return to the Glen H hen I ar 
nounced my intention of riding in another « 

rect to ‘visit the Crawt iN Ther 
was general surprise, and the Sar protestec 
vehemently. He had been told it was sixteer 
mile ; distant ; the road dangerous, if not impass- 
able; at the bottom there was no accommoda- 


tion, as the old hotel had been } ned, 











new one not yet com] leted I d I had seen 
some workmen from the Notch who reported the 
road practicable, and rough entertainment for 
man and beast obtainable below. squire Hardy 
had flattered himself that we would parties 
and travel together henceforth. It was a mere 
whim on my part. We could take a wagor 
and drive around to the Notch to-morrow; that 
would be much m« 1 rational. 





As I cot ld not fr asons for 
the movement, I insisted that t Mount- 


aineering was too tame for my temper—a sort of 





cockney business; I wanted a little rough life 
and danger to stir my blood 

‘*When will you rejoin us?” he ask 
an earnestness of manner that touched me. 
‘** To-morrow evening, 
and don’t wait for me.” 


I spoke lightly, but I had secret re 
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dulge 


the heroi 
ith a feeling of | to think 
yming on its bleak | affair 


ppling its icy bosom, 
-set black e 
l 


ym its sunless holloy 
glories of heaven abo 
veral miles led around and ov 
} 


this lit " Savage crests, in many places steep 


and dangerous; but, occupied with gloomy and 


ter thi hts, I took little heed of 5 
y thing to the insting "my hardy subtlety of het 
my demeanor, and 
timate the affectionate cordi: 
1e gracefully but firmly rey 
n , position of an esteemed fri 
ged I) igged pavements and yesterday I 
rways of loose and angular rocks had given Well, it is 
place to deep-wash 1 gullies, choked 


at every | Stiffen up, 


ho hi man ey 
n or more rods with earth-slides and barr vi 


your wounds—no human e: 
timber—and alternating with these I have whispered to thi 
vays and bridges, of half-decayed perhaps—down ; 

with traps and gins for weakness. 
he Valley of the Shadow of Another halloo upon the 
IgrlMs 5 t 
fi and vexatious passag 
a faint halloo from far up in tl 
1@ same time stopped 


ind wl ) 
though free enoug! hi ace heretofore he now 
resolutely refuse move, | pricked his ears, 


in 1, | king bac k, 


know] 
r-of-fact 
tude might be proclaimed w 1 
‘ation or restraint—I love that young girl. 
iown Ellen Hardy from her 
d with her, ridden wit! 


with her 


rT 
ari 


n't dislike him. 


; is marplot z 
l even talke lilo vy mismanaging generosity, that 


ier under al he midst of despair, to laugh an 
| 
l 


never seen a woman in whon My pony suddenly raised his hi 


» combined so much of personal attraction, joyous whinnying, which was promptly respot 


erfulness of temper, and sterling good sense. 1 the same lang 


i ge: and, to my surprise, | 
As an intimate and valued friend of her father I saw a couple of mounted travelers co 


rt of confidential position in the the road hard upon us. As soon 
is the oracle which the voune leer ceived . the foremost of the caval 
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, W ith many 


pleasure. 


My surprise was n 
: 2 


Dick Dashaway 


ot 


ognized 


‘H 


irrah, old fellow, w 


bre 


i. lonesome, iknec i 
essed my astonishment at sé 
isked Dick why he ha 
He 
ted together, he 
+t fr 


1 deserted 


company ? replied 
thought 


mm meatthist 


time, 
le to look 


th 
it 
and he had b 


after the horses. I 


his other friends would miss him. 
t 


to leave them. 


I did insist 
lem ver 
1 tol 


on going 
reluctantly, I 
was not honor: 


with them 
ery assure you; 
1 me it 

rt my comrad 


and that if I 
follow you I would forfeit 


turned away for a moment to 


the emotion which these words 


continued : 


“And 
in, I'd follow you to 
Ss uid Su 

cheerfully, my boy, I’ve 
Was there any thing 


you 


Squire said you always 
will 
WW haat 


d and stubborn as a 
, and ought to go by yourself, 
ou had chosen to leave them.” 
This naive closed the 
nversation on that subject, an 
fter a few more miles of trouble 
some riding, we arrived at the Craw- 
rd Notch. 
| 


ind 


answer 


It was near sunset, 
as both men and beasts were 
dead-tired we lost no time in in- 
juiring for quarters. At this point 
was one of the principal establish- 
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look we 


ought 


I did not consider it altogether kind o1 


abater 


and 


had 
I] 


intimated 
s concern for me was entirely unnecessary, | pole, like 


In 


I will be frank with you, Cousin 


but 
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ent 
of the the 
Whit 
atu 


isands who res 
Moun 


n 


ns for 
r recre 


lave ly ae 


stroved bv 


] 
Ss em} 


most unexce 


manner 


We 


are 


on many a wors 


bed in my time, a1 
have passed the 
don’t 


get drunk 
We suppec 
alley, 


after which we 


workmen in the 
and made a hearty meal on pork and beans 


i 


very 


r somet 
Wi 
who is kept cl 
to make Sy 
tines. The Crawford being a pre-e 
had two fuil-grown and a f 
months’ cub. The male was an old surly rog 
and folks had to be careful how they 
him. As Dick showed no dis 


his ursine exper 


hing t 
Mount- 
ained t 


amuse us until te 
hotel has 


ain 


Samso! rt 
minent cor 
cern, animals 


v approache 
position to enlarge 
es, Lasked one of the boys t« 


en 


THE BEARS, 
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a frog. This 


° ni 
omplied with, and the goggle-eye ap 
Thus armed I fearlessly 


» end of a twig 


ipproached the vicious brute, who also advanced 
is far as his chain permitted. 


red up, apparently eager to weleome me wi 


oO meet me 


h 
nal embrace, I poked the frog in his face. 
I he gave a yell and tumbled 
ing the greatest disgust and 
1ased him around his tree 


e was completely humbled, and 


as tl sa 


wu 
sviden 
So I « 
nti fi trrogan 
he took refu 
The 


lichte 
Ignite 


ge under a log, whining piteously 
ha? 


1e DOVS, 


spectators ind especially t 


lLand lI f 


ind the 


were de- 
ir it was a woeful day for Bruin 
frogs when I taught that tri 


g at k to their 
nemies, 


As we were about retiring to our stall. the 
‘upied a part of the ten-pi 
with his family, waited on us and offered 1 
bed, h two of his boys had agreed to 
tor our accommodation. 


foreman, who oc 


Is a 
whi 


frankly 
In the morning, 
ikfast with his family 
-the bill of fare being enriched wit! 
trout 


We 


it. 


a 
the courtesy and enjoye 
too, we took a private br 
1 a dish of 
, fresh caught and admirably cooked. 


Before the sun had lumined the hill-t 


ops we 
were again upon the road, both men and horses 
in tine condition. The Notch 

romantic walled in pre 
snd mountains of i nposing height. 


a narrow and 
gorge, by ipitous rocks 

Its entrance 
resembles a gate-way of Cyclopean masonry, af- 
fording scanty room for the rugged highway, and 
the of a brawling stream, one of the 
sources of the Saco River. 


passage 
Our early morning's 
ride through this wild rift, halting and turning 
often to admire its savage ruggedness, forms on 
of the most agreeable reminiscences of our mount- 
un trip. At the end of two miles the pass 
widens into a regular valley, and the scenery 
ecomes more comgnonpla 
the sun had be 


»; at the same time 
gun to find us out, and I do not 


ow when I have sutfered mor 


tre 


This was ¢ spe ially the « atter ¢ 


igh 
country, where there was nothing to pr 
from the downright } 
refuge 


the forests and led us thror an open, « 


with one 
gestive for i 
and slept until four o'clock 
We then mounted and rode t 


eT 


a disagree 
, and 
In the 
o the: Gl 


irty-s 


lame tl 


| ng made a jou ney of tl ix mil 
the base of that group of hills of whi 


Washington is the chief. J 


dest we met a fellow 
down toward Jacksor 


before 1 


oul ination rl 


1, WhO, in answer t 
inquiry as to what was tl 
wag 


he 


an ace 

which I undertook to fur 
cately dramatizing the most susceptible 
but Dick interrupted me with sucl 
of jum 


him 


} 


iventures, 


led gasconade that one 
ht } 


who 
supposed we had just 
the heart of th 
I went to the supper-table in disgust. 
When we repaired to the parlor aft 
perceived t 


ud 
mI ave 


from an exploration in 


hat there had been consi 
cessions to the company during our 
joined Ellen Hardy, 


gers hoped to find a quiet opportunity for 


ind in the er¢ 


ing several effective little speec hes whi 


carefully prepared during the day’s ri 
however, seemed determined to allow 
chance, and whether at the piano, or | 


the stereoscopes, or promenading the room, 
I I 
Whether she obs 


vexation and kindly devised a tempora 
I can not say, I felt pleased and 


always at her elbow. 


At Jacks n \ 


lan avi 





LOVE'S MESSENGERS. 


issuring her on these points I felt my So Vil 


confidence return, and had just begun | its 


y up to where 
red at my safe return. ) 1 her favorit 
how inexpressibly exquisite Man, in his phy 


have been my enjoyments on that long ro- | soc! il relati 


ride! What advantages men possessed | limit | 
rentlersex! Sheenvied them; sheoften cam | whose 
ed that Heaven had made heraman. ‘Ah, ‘eather 
rkeley, do excuse me for Interrupting your and hourly, in the current 
rt Ite; but won't you be so kind as As we took our places I observed 


eae 
vour arm for a moment? I see a his partner were convulsed with sup} 
w, and I am ter. t flashed upon me that they ha 
t I can not to j t 
‘e so much company.” 
groan aloud as I gave her my arm 
1 her to the opposite side of the par- 
I suspected, the dear friend was at 


She did not even pretend to recognize 


partner’s toe. 


k to any one, but declining the it the sam 
| her to accept, she hung on to me like I fell sprawlit 
; ; 


t 
Old Man of the Sea. ody 


airing look tow that made 
ter with the glass of wa 
rely sipped and 
issurance that she had only 
mbarrass hers lf of his company. 
ss is social fi lon t bond: . rile 
1 to get rid of my incubus at all hazards ; Montreal, < 
I meditat a plan, ne one at the wayof the St. Law 
truck up a merry » and Central I 


heir places on the floor for a quad- place 


you dance, Mr. Berkeley?” asked Miss before. I had entir 
and lost no time in paying my resp* 
wered, evasively, that I had occasion lly Dick spreading himself like 
. but was not fond of it. in the morning sun, and 
; not considered an intellectual amuse- merriment over oul White M 
she said; ‘‘ but there is something airy From the course of events si! 
lcraceful about it: and really now, if I hadn’t not be 
this open wrapper on, I could be induced to join New England sho 
set.” ioned Virginia we 


LOVE’S MESSENGER 


NITMMER Winds, whispering over the rye, 

h Kissing the roses and hurrying by, 
Where have ye latest been, O where ? 
Merrily tangling my maiden’s hair? 

Wafting the tresses over her cheek, 

And playing among them at hide-and-seek ? 
Or trying, with delicate scents of the South, 
To rival the breath from her own sweet m 


uth é 
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Tell me, Summer Winds, fresh and fair, 

Where have ye latest been, O where ? 
But the balmy breezes floated away, 
Daintily sighing—no word said they. 


Bear ye no word from my maiden to me? 
Did she not whisper her love to yer 
Ah! well do I know that her tondest dreams 
By the sun’s warm light or the moon’s pale beams 
Are ever of me; and the love she bears 
Oft breaks from her sweet lips unawares! 
Has she not murmured some tender word. 
That ye, as ye floated by, have heard ? 
Tell me, Summer Winds, trolie and free, 
What word has my maiden sent to me ? 
But the balmy breezes frolicked away, 
Daintily sighing—no word said they. 
QO, faithless Winds! since thus ye are still. 
And bring no message my heart to thrill 
I will send ye again to my maiden’s side, 
To tell her [ll meet her at even-tide. 
So tly —tly fast o’er the waving rye 
The roses are lovely, but pass them by— 
bid them to wait for the kisses they crave, 
And linger not on the rivulet’s wave. 
Hasten, O Summer Winds, sighing above, 
Tell her this nicht shall she meet her love! 
The balmy breezes floated away, 


And the roses wept that they would not stay. 


Around the hill the Summer Winds sped, 
Whirling and eddying overhead ; 
Waving the moss on the cottage eaves 
Rustling the feathery locust-leaves, 
Brushing the dew-drops, glimmering yet 
On the odorous blooms of the mignonnette, 
Till they reached a garden, kept with care, 
And found a beautiful maiden there, 
Alone in an arbor, where misty lines 
Of sunshine fell through the tangled vines. 
Then the balmy breezes sought her ear, 
And the words they whispered were low but clear. 


They lifted the tresses of gold and brown 
That over her white neck floated down: 

They said, in a musical, breezy voice, 

“Thy lover is coming, Sweet Child, rejoice! 
When Hesperus’ light in the west grows dim 
Thy lover will seek thee; be ready for him !”’ 

The maiden heard, and a rosy glow 

Flushed up to her cheek from her heart below, 
And the Summer Winds caught, as they circled by 
Iler perfumed breath in a gentle sigh. 

Then the balmy breezes frolicked away, 
And soon in the rose-leaves nestled they. 


GEORGE ARNOLD 
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a ST 


fy Sain ah 
Mit yrs 


VERY good land to fall in with, and a 
pleasant land to see!” was the unctuous 
ulation which rolled from the lips of the 
it and staid old explorer, Hendrick Hudson, 
n he first gazed, two and a half centuries ago, 
pon that wondrous scene, now famous the wide 
vorld over as the Bay and City of New York. 
Not one of all the millions whose eyes have 
nee been blessed as were those of the *‘ ancient 
iariner” has failed to echo his pleasurable sen- 
timent, and in a crescendo of satisfaction com- 
nensurate with that ever-growing beauty of the 


smairbest erties 


landscape which | 
lent, save only when ripple 
of the birch 

of a thousand sail, gathered from 
and which has covered the ] 


sage canoe tu ful with the 

remotest seas: 
nely forest-shores, 
the habitations 
until the wild home 


the 


r as the sight can scan, with 
of a 
of the now stands transformed into 
Empire City of a New World 

The peep here proposed 
‘* pleasant to see” long ago, i 
garb, and 
rich and rare adornment of human art and opu- 
be, for the most part, from the all- 
waters and their 


great and happy peo] le, 


savage 


so much more winsome now in 


lence, wil 


surrounding more immediate 


shores, with such occasional incursions into the 
interior as the nature of the case may demand. 
At the cape on the Jersey shore known as 
Sandy Hook, and lying some thirty miles south 
of the great metropolis, the voyager is at the ex 
tremity of the ’ 
sidered to have fairly begun or ended his ocean 
he may to be 
homeward bound. Approaching the city thence, 
i 


the transit of half the intervening distance will 
bring him to the ‘‘ Narrows,” 


lower, or outer bay, and 


is con- 


eruise, as chance outward or 


the famous pas 
the outer inn 
On the right, at this point, the swee} 


which connects with the 


sage 


harbor. 
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Lo igre Island trail in the sea, turned | ern fabric , large and casemated, on th 
of a hem, with the classic shores | the old water battery same name 
loubtable suburban resort for. ocean | Tompkins is a new work, now in pro 
and pleasures, Coney Island. On the | tion, also near th 
nd are the bold hill-slopes of Staten Isl- | Fort Hamilton, 
ery where with sunny village and | sail of eight 
r side, as he sails along, frown- | suburban res 
indicate the proximity of the life | and convenient] 
re they are placed to guard; and the | The | cality 
vhich soon dazzle the eye as it falls 
countless roofs and towers, the swarm- 
ulation, and the ceaseless industry of 
it maritime capital. Impressive is t] 
tiful s 


t 


vectacle always, even to the most familia 


} 
p 
a 


nd to the least sensitive heart. 
Ihe fortresses which we have passed In our 
ocean approach to the city form its chief means 
of defense against a foreign foe, though other 
lesser works are around us as we lie at anchor 
in the harbor. All of them together may, when 
improvements now in progress are completed, 
be able to mount between eleven and twelve hun- 
dred guns. ‘Their strength is deemed to be in- 
suflicient against the magnitude and formidable- 
ness of the present means and methods of mari 
time assault—of such terrible enginery as was 
recently opposed to Sebastopol, and prepare d for 
Cronstadt ; and various additional and more ef- 
ective constructions will, it is hoped, soon keep 
and every assailable point. The 
the Lower say and the Nar- 
unfini ae and as yet un- 
said to be the largest in the 
Sandy Hook. Its capacity is esti- 
mated at two hundred guns; next. Fort Ham- 
ilton, eightv guns—oneLong Island, and near 
by, Fort Lafayette, with seventy-seven guns; 
Fort Richmond and Fort Tom»! 
on Staten Island, the former 
with one hundred and forty 
and the latter with forty guns; F 
and batteries Hudson and oy “AreRy 
; ELLis \® 
Morton, sixty guns, also on 
Staten Island. In the inner 
harbor there is Fort Colum- 
bus, Castle William, and 
South Battery, on Governor's 


GOVERNORS.LED 


i{SLANOD 


BEDLOES 11. 


NEW YORK. 


Island, with an aggregate 
strength of one hundred and . SSpaoce 
eighty -two pieces ; Fort Sysss . GE METERY 
Wood, sixty-seven guns, on 
Bedloe’s Island; some in- 
considerable defenses on EI- 
lis’s Island, and Castle Clin- 
ton (more popularly known as 


LONG 


Castle Garden), at the city 
pleasure-ground of the Bat- 
tery. Last, and chiefest of 
all, is Fort Schuyler, a case- 
mated fort of great strength, 
and mounting two hundred 
and forty-nine guns, pro- 
tecting the entrance to the 
East River from Long Island 
Sound. 


Nort Ri fe 4 
Fort Richmond is a mod- MAP OF NEW YORK CITY AND VICLINAGE. 
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refreshment of sea 
are dropped by tl 
e city an | Coney 
tifications on Staten Islar 
ing destinations ¢ 
y, no less than 
the delightful vo 
ig to many marvelot 
w on the shores an 


If the stranger woul 


charming 


mild refresh his we 


ering communion 
irtiest and most inspiriting 


the happy retreats of Stat 


THE FAST RIVER 
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the West Bank 
In the neighbo 
‘orts ‘I 


hood « (Juar 


ynpkins imond, 
of Signal Hill, ¢1 graph which 


innounces the coming » vet far-off voyager 
» watcl 


‘ en Island, or Staaten Eylandt as 
ient Dutch settl 


ers in the city 
Stat 
rs wrote the name, w 
to the Indians under the euphonious « 


ichonga Manackmong. 
int part of the Empire State 


i sq 


ble 
bit 


and an import 
miles it ength, 


int of 


fourteen 
the p 


Guarding as it does the 


‘xtending some 
ibout eight 
breadth. 
to the city from the sea, it is, in a military 


miles at 
great 


e. So t 


f view, a place of high consequen 
sritish General, Sir William Howe, ré 
first of all, 

the period of the American Revolution, keepin 


garded i 


I 
when he established himself there, 


possession from 1776 to the close of the contest. 


I 

The island, lying as it does within half an 
hour’s sail of the metropolis, and possessing great 
ind varied topographical advantages, has become 
for and 
many are the stately chateaux and the cozy cot- 


i favorite resort summer residence, 


h crown its beautiful heights or nestle 


tages whi 


in its peace ful glens. 


ul memory and reverie, t 


nts of their adventurous lives 
\loe’s Island, lying in the inner harbor, 1 
the Narrows and the city, is d 
tinguished as the place for the execution of 
‘re that the 
lately expiated his fearful crimes. 


infamous Ilick 


Governor’s Island, yet nearer t« 

1 with the defenses of ¢ 

and Fort Columbus. The rolling grec 
h is now broken here and there only by 


Will 


n-swil 


occuplL 


ww of a disconsolate tree, was once « 
ya luxuriant growth of shrubbery, and was th« 
d Nut or Nutten Island. This was t 
incient days of Dutch predominance. Forme 
it was, no doubt, a portion of Long Island, 
The good people of New Amst 


their cattle from the on 


joining 


were wont to drive 


to the other, so shallow was the channel wh 
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SCENE AT JONES'S WOOD, 
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eat nation wh 
he Mississippi 
he diseovery of 


1 it, under the traverse 


ho were then the ri ers on the east, and thenc it 
world, and, three years after- the H 
we meet the Spuyten Duyvel at the uy 


irlem River, still on the easte 


1612, there ame 
| The eccentric windings 


will lead us arour 
the island into the 


was fairly commenced. The first larter wa he idso m the west, through w 


rranted by the Dutch Government in 


aim our starting-point in tl 


region was then formally is ith ! q 
ent name of the New Netherlands it ! ene of interest to us, : 
| gradually sprung up, and at len i land from the south, 
vas erected for the protection of the 
Thenceforward the population and thet mity of the city. This vener: 


, & crescent-shaped domain at 
} 


increased, under the succeeding 

trations of the Dutch, the English, an y 5 nd doubly dear through its intimate 
icans, until the cabin here and there, and the th the whole life and history of the 

little exchange of furs and furbelows of the sev-| may be said to have bec n, at one time, 
enteenth century, has grown into the mi; hty itself; for here, or in the immediate neighbor! 
city and the magnificent commerce of the pres-| was it that the old pioneers erected the hu 
nt day For the details of the thousand and cabins and established the little trading 

one incidents in all this eventful progress of two | from which the present capital has sprung 
and a half centuries, we must refer the reader to’ warlike name grew out of the early employn 
the which was naturally made of the locality f 
and then be led, as we said, to look back into : 

the shadows of the past for light upon the pic- been chiefly with scenes and incidents of px 

and pleasure. The rude rocks which once oc 


1 tl round soon vanished as the s 


the proper histories, excepting as we may now 


military defenses, though its associations ha 


ture of present 
The Island of New 
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<panded; pleasant 
rshadowed by 
wild places, 
e present park ay = 


delight of 


as of the pr 


w through 
nal Thi 
uds of philo- 


Here was 


stately 
graces 


ella le. 


and 1 
1 during the year just gone 1 


prince 


ancient fortress, known as Castle Garden, 


) now stands on the margin of the Battery- 


, Was Ori 


main fresh and green, ¢ 
riginally built on a mol 


e, and was | spot overlooks 
| by a wooden bridge. | is now more beautiful 
ent extension seaward has absorbed this | aspect has changed, a1 
waters into) City 


, of wide 


turned the intervening now, no long 





RANDALL'S ISLAND, EAST RIVER, ASTORIA 
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“9 
l of sland, i be " 11 tt great t 
i. 2 cy $ i sife comparatively desert- | fai f Br Wa) 1Os¢ 
l Lo it t lay from t fashi | The East River is properly a part I 
juart ft t in es t time and la- Island Sound, which waters it 1 i 
f a long journey by om us or railway nt igh the Bay of N York | 
Riva t s gy up elsewh in man vy Amster 
ff I rh 1 last of all, that s whi 
: it } resort now ¢ - tron B l 
1 varied and vy lrous bea under ‘ 
I of t Central P Yet il f 
. nobl nd vith al r ¢ nt ‘ ( 
sur s the old B In its charm- has n $ 1 t | 
of } ( f wha S « eN hk I 
f fresh I les J . is ¢ | t I 
l tl l » | P « ens ( ( t 
e. g t 1 cas has | st ar p -s 
m a hall of daint isures j t 1 tl l I 
i I a I emigran [ l 
1 y L t B ‘ t Nt n h still t 
| nd t I R ider- na ( » 13 ( 
1} i ich a |} Ss \\ S ( Wall S t 
i t | 1 I ! | ft ( 
t s I t wit lings of ’ 1) } r¢ { 
. lis it h lit vd ac G n I bour t 
s I : ( y « ( l 1 | t fir 
t V I st lasts spars | - n 
th of ft 1 s 1 ts b | Halt ve 
( f \ $8 m h r and -| of t | 1 f I 
er, dart ss ¢ other’s ] g4 ind ‘ f Brooklyn on t oO} 
ing « rses lead; W ie, as ify m l fi fel ( l 
found the seeming co n, pond s fer- nt below Peck $ the N Y 
boats fo I s 1 recrossin lt pres | ng-plac ft I] | 
1e! ind ¢ " ras y 1 the oy s At | 
T Va l I 1 tum Ss | ll t 1 i Ss were I l ( y 
it t 1 \ ( sen on int of t 1 s 











IN THE EAS 


BASS FISHING 
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r there, and the con- 
t reduction of the 
y juired to stem the 


eat force of the cur- 
nt Che first ferrv- 
s built on the 

f Broad and Gar- 

st s, now Ex- 
Place At this 


te yx 1 Cornelius 
D n rowed the 
ss who had 


all 


ym. the 
Island 


sf 


ferry lease was sold ew ae he 

t 1 at an annual 
nt of three hundred guilders. In 1810 the 
its, or pirogues, gave place to the mor 
horse-boat, and four vears later steam 
vas luced, Fulton having lately, in thes 
waters, triumphantly demonstrated — th 
bility of that wondrous agent in its ap- 


The first steam 
ved was called the Nassa 
8th of May, 


n to navigation. 
1 , and com- 
Is14, 


its trips on the run- 





during the day time only. Night trips 
not introduced until 182 At this time 
some ten ferries to Brooklyn and its 


ull well supplied with comm 


dious and 
incessantly night and 
four hun- 


tons, and at certain seasons and hours they 


timers, en 


about 


heir average burden is about 


great is the travel—a thousand passen 


This 


g and repassing every ten or fifteen 


ime, besides horses and vehicles. 


ining the largest of the Brooklyn ferries 
s the Fulton Market 
vy institutions of this class. I 





the most extensive of the 


t makes no sign 
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from the water, but stepping asl 1 the ¢ 
morn we mav see a sight W h, of sell 
will reveal the whole st of the surgi ] 
around us—the hecatombs of edibles of all s 
at once suggesting the idea of the myriad moutl 
they are destined to fill he merry bustle of 
the spectacle is very likely to induce a strong 
appetite for action of some s 1M i not ft 
breakfast It is commended n effectiv 
stimulant to the indolent and ennuied 

Let us here follow the crow ever going ¢ 
coming the to the opposite bank of the rive 
The wondrous expansion of our metropolis 1 
trikingly seen In the tact t t, from the me 
overtlow of its ever-increasing population, one « 


its suburbs has, within the short 
ter ol , 
to be to-day, numerically, the third in rank it 
Though fi inded as 
at the period of tl 


he memorable struggle wit 


pse of a quar 
a century, itself become so great a city a 
early as 1625 
Revolution 


hin its borders. 


the republi 
Brooklyn 
and of t 
known in history as the Battle of Long Island 


was, 


only a little settlement, the houses 
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yond 1s Greenpoint, : 

posite bank of the Newtown Creek, 
the river here, is Hunter's Poi 

business suburbs of tl 

tion, andthe begin 

tlements of Rave 

This is the vicit 

. These 

upon eithe 


l 
ith 
th 


ture, from 
the preparatiot 
or there may 


Its population to-day 
* three hundred thousand ; 
ct of continued increase 
she may presume 


mothe 


ivvesant 
ind upon the 


“the Wallabout 


tneir oecuy 


Revolution, and now as tl 
nited States N ivy-val lL. 
nd the Wallabout is Williams- 


but now merged 


stone were employ tr 
outlay involved exceeded two millions 
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until we appl 


lis yet d 
ly oceupic 1 in the \ 
yple on gala d ; 
’s Wood is a » of the in rare and surprisit 
1, as is Conrad’s Park and Ham- ffect. Many fine view 
, in the same quarter, by the Germanic itv vi ave are afforded f 
| inhabitants, , from booths 
r-houses, looking 1 upor he rivet 
» sheltering foliage of venerable trees, 
* both sex ‘ of ages sit 
blessed 
ns of Faderland. 
ify the delight 
) rts are pro- 
im > form of 
iv-galleries, fan- 
» travel, and, on 
festal occasion 
st excellent vocal 
orchestral music. 
Jones’s Wood we 
early opposite the 
of Blackwell's 
and not far 
erry thence 
f Sixtv- 


half - hourly 


communica- ‘ 333 DUCK AND HIGH 
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| lly covering their whole 
area of Blackwell’s Island a j 
city Penitentiary, the Work-house, the mote peri 


stepping-stones 


ise, hospitals, and a Liu » Asylum, as 
i massive an 

s. Upon Watd’s Island, next 
the Kmigrant spital; and upon 
Island, yet beyond, are the edifices of th 
f Refuge. Some idea of the service perf 
by these establishments \ } 
the fact, that the average number of inmates 
within their walls—those in B 
just below, upon the city 
nearly sey housand. 
of the pa var (1860) there remains 
Bellevur tal 1033 patients, i 
Asylum 711, in the Alms-hou 
Work-house 1082, in the Penitent 
upon Randall's Island 886 persons. 
dred children were sent f 


point, during the past ye 
among the farmers of 

’as they upper end 
some four miles 


exhibite t yet fallen a prey to the 
visitors an surveyor, except in th 


harming country seats, a1 


and is, a net-work of « bg 
from th ity Hall, « | id there a village nook. The region st 
ance of seven and a hal iles. Ward’s tains its ancient rural aspect, looking out 
ind Randall’s Islands were formerly called Great the surrounding waters through gentle val 
ind Little Barn Islands. or from the summit of bold, f 
It is in passing the islands to or from the crowned, and rock-ribbed hill-sides. To 
Sound that the navigator encounters the once citizen wearied with the endless streets its be 
and still dangerous whirlpool of Hell 
the village of through the lanes and roads of the interior 
like us, skirt the quiet shores. Strange t 
swift and capricious currents, and in the treach- should be so little known to the million arot 
rdays Happily, within the last year or two, ways 


neans of public enlightenment in re 


terribl ties are especially grateful, whether h 
Gate, off the beautiful shore at 
Astoria. The terrors of this transit lie in the 


rous points of submerged rocks. In oth 
t required as much temerity to dare their dan- 


in the form of a route of } 


} 
gers as it does now to penetrate the mysteries of | have sprung up, 
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‘¢ Accomplished, heh? An at her door 
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1e cab- 
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from having in 
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toreply. The next man he a 
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ICAL 
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» started back. 
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: set in the middle of that make-bel 
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was the most self-con- 
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“Yes, Ma’am.” 
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lige a frier 
and got left. No! did 
You may know Dr. Piper? 
rising voung physician 
** Don’t try that « 
ith Piper 
rles himself 
per that don’t pay 
Captain s you! 
rd to the steerage-deck, and the 
> so hard on you when I brin 


In the last stages of mental collapse— 
hands in his pockets and his piratical 
upon his breast—poor Buckle clambered 
ward, and sat down over the forecastle 
didn’t want a row with the Purser right 
ing of the cabin. 

-_ minutes of suicidal wretchedness elaps 

1 Buckle heard the Purser’s voice saying, close 
be h nd him, 

‘*There! that’s the ! 

** Hello you, Sir!” saic 1e Captain — hi 


importane 


person on 


fresh, jolly face knit into th a expression n boar 
of ferocity which such a ir h, jolly face could ‘She is a passe rin No. 1 
wear—‘‘ are you the man that’s trying to stea 
passage to Savannah ?” 
‘No, Sir I haven’t been trying t 
such thing!” exclaimed Buckle, in 
his native mildness now quite brought 
‘““The passage has been forced upon me, 
So far am I from wishing to steal it, that i claime 
were ashore I'd pay twice its value to have it! well as I do 
taken off my hands. I'm a gentleman, Sir! 
And it strikes me that if the Purser — 1 habitu- Mr. 
ally associated with that class, he’d ha 
nized it in me when I told him I'd - 
hadn't got left, I would say!” **Oh do 
The Purser patted the deck with his foot and | thing to her about it! 
looked at the Captain—the Captain likewise at| tion; you see, I’m not at : 
the Purser. Then they retired together 1e | and only had any thit 
extreme bow and consulted in whisper; while, | Piper.” 
like an ancient Christian martyr, ickl 
looked to Heaven and awaited their sentence, | He don’t know h nly to obl 
weaning agains t the foremast all tha f thing. I believe he 
‘I don’t know exactly what to make of the | after all! , - Bue kle, l 
man,” said the Captain. out; and if you are, we'll linia to bor row } 
**Tt’s my opinion,” said the Purser, influen: watch to pay for the passag ve borrows 


} 


unconscious to his own sense of justice, vy ] The two officers then lef Mr. Buckle to 
recent insinuations of Mr. Buckle, “that he’s a! a look-out for Sandy Hook Light, while tl 
swindler.” paired to the cabin. 
‘*But there’s something about him which In five minutes they returned, and Mrs. B 
doesn’t look just like a swindler.” Godfrey had persisted 
‘* Swindlers generally wear those savage-look- forecastle deck with them, laughing at 
ing whiskers.” that any place where her lively little feet « 
** Yes, but then they don’t put on spectacles. | carry her was not 
Whiskers and spectacles belong to different lines Oh y 


in clambering up t 
t 


good enough for ladis 

you poor, dear man!” she cried, ta! 
of the business. The whiskers are always rich | the stupefied Buckle naively by the hand 
English noblemen going South on a shooting! so glad to find you! Iwas afraid you'd jum} 
tour, and having their funds sent by mistake to | overboard—I really was!’ Why in the world didt 
Savannah. The spectacles are young clergymen | you come and tell me what a pickle you wi 

on their way to Augustine, with something bad Of course nobody could expect you to go on 
the matter with their throats, under a misunder- | errand to the pier all prepared to make ag 
Standing that such cases are always passed free. | to Savannah! Just think if I'd got on to o1 
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1 to say—well, that I'd like to do it myself. And h 
if you haven't the least ob- him to ladies, who straightway wanted 
him—whicl e in Piper, 
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1 
Piper never would stop ] 


of course, 
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ith it, became 
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on our part sup] 

set from ten o'clock 

next morning; the I 

t up your day till five into littl 
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1or time to read 
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changeable ; at least to the extent of not lovi t began like this: ‘* Yes, indeed! 


he same thir 


sion of a highly successf 


g in the same way with the of aman is not as; e but a 


same people and the same aggravations, all the merely draws knowledge in and pours it 

day long and all the year round, like a horse in | altered does his neighbor a wr ng 

amill. So would you be!” of the additional value which he should 
Mr. Buckle rubbed his forehead. It was un- pressed upon it by reflecti 


precedented. It was an earthquake of astonish- honest intellect receive icts, melt 


alloy, then crystall 


ment. Wasn't she a man who wrote articles proportions of its favorite 
t 


for some art newspaper in woman’s clothes ? hem into new systems and theories, runs t] 
At length he burst forth with childlike fervor, into ingots in the mould of its own ] 


, 
‘*Mrs. Godfrey, you are the most sensible thir 


iking, or stamps them for rare, current 
oman I ever saw!”’ ‘oins In the royal minting-mill of Genius. 
** Not a bit of it!” laughed the widow, tossing i 

off the compliment with a witching little shake 

f her rigolette. ‘*I know fifty women as sens- 


1) 


le. Yes, a hundred. And I believe that if ther mind’ 


all of them who know were as little afraid manufacture, ins whose novel f 


pt ific | for j l | » of some ¢ 
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e wise, regarding himself like 
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I shall miss 


1} 
uckie Meant te 


mpanion lest she shoul 


ht that he 


woman, 
Buckle he took it, t hem in. In times of weakness an 
ts, and scattere ! he winds, t tl like an old friend: we mw 
> caught his ey 
didn’t. 
rm. Suppose I wei 


lace, do you think 


A thunder-bolt fell at the feet of Buck 
ning flashed upon his heretofore blind yes! 
Was there no way of repelling the conviction : 
None! It was—it was the truth! 

That very evening, if opportunity offered for 


. feat with which he was as familiar as shaking | ‘ J swear,’ in a loud tone of voie 
hands with the man in the moon without a step- | tract people in ; ; 
ladder, he would test this truth! “That would be equally uncalled f 
The evening came. Mrs. Godfrey had con ** Very well. And seeing I don’t | 
ented to try the invigorating effect of a little air | to talk sentimental y as I would if I |} 


oonlight upon Buftington’s Hotel veranda. | trained, and wouldn’t like to come ot 


was heavenly—likewise, as natural, the blunt ‘ Do you love me ?’ how do you thi 
two bland influences they ing at it sensibly, that it would do if 
n neighboring chairs. ‘* Alas | say hing at all, but merely put my fa 
should fade!” thought Buckle, | to hers—which is very beautiful, I assure 
autiful face glorified by the | and though I never did such a thing b 
moonlight. No one else was on the veranda. 
rhey were alone with Nature and each other. ‘She couldn't fail 


Mrs. Godfrey was more than usu: y fre fect]; he loved you.” 
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I 


s\ 


the 
1 


nt wl 
mV 


mor 
In is no re 
rdinary 


lingua 


rusades gave another 
Frederick I. spoke 


Roderigo Ximenes, 
lo in thet 


and Arch- 
hirteenth century, was 
s an audience 


not include 


lan 
Hebrew, 


The 


in no less t} 


Greek 


ev- 
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1G I was able n o1 four founded the « ors Edinburgh } 
, tos k Latin, French, and German ; 


poke Gr Te 1 at nine Hebrew. 


“l a lexicon of the latter language 


eleventh vear He mastered elementary 





™ Sin ree Months 3 qu litied h ms¢ if 











1 studied the refinements of Gri p 
nd « ned t connection of tl 
‘ 1H ! Attempts were 1 
1, to better his condition H 8 
1, most filthy and disgusti1 He 
t the bottom of a dit H 
1 t pT I mA m l 
par t to the bovs of his district, and 
i pot « s head 
iedi- from the stones and clods they thr 
t He wore a | ef y wrapper, int f 
had pockets of which | towed his lil | 
been cl n. Surprise being expressed at thisfeat, was first discovered in 1806. In1815} 
which he repeated several times, he immediately 1 tothe languages before-nar | 
recited the e order, the hur 1 lines rd ¢ t 
mmediately preceding a line select t random vt 1e he « 
I neotthecompany. A Jesuit, Claude ] 5 is ng ) 
Menestrier (1631), was put to as sevei proof as to tl 1 ! 
this by Queen Christina of Sweden, who mad \ 9 out the 
up a string of three |] lred words, the oddest proceeded to « t 
ind most wi inected which could be devised cing the only ones he needed. J 
written down without the least order or connec- perished in his without accomplis 
tion. These lt r read over once in M rit thin Clothes fur ed him w t 
prese , he repeated them in their exact order, spoi ng in his ditch Wh i 





without a single mistake or blunder. A young  pravided for him he chose to sleep, n 
; I l 











Cors mentioned by Padre Menochio, had still | but i in ll his conduct be 
more extra ary powers of memory. Hewas fact that L proc Ss memory} 
not only able to t, in their regular order, a | a weak intellect 
jumble of words such is above described, but Before speaking farther of linguists, it 
could and beginning in of interest to view for a moment the mm 
m v ! those éollections of vocabularies which | 
© S mm r our own, we sulted in Adelun great work, the ‘‘ Mit 
mus tion Sir William Jones, tes.”” John Schildberger, a Hungarian 
§ Lo! te! io during er) wl ») Was thirty-two years capt ve among t 





| time to acquire a knowl 


edge, more or less considerable, of twenty-« ight 


an account ol 





ppended, as a « 
Armenian al 


as the nucl 





studied critically 


, French, Italian, | less in itself, round which have gathered : 





Sanscrit Kight sequent accumulations. Postel, 1558, 


others he had studied less perfectly—but all these the collection to twelve; Conrad Gesner to t 


were intelligible to him with the help of a dic- | ty-two; Jolin Baptist Gramaye, long a pris 


tl nary : Spanish, Portuguc se, German, Runie, among the Algering s, added no less 





1 1 1 


Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, and Turkish. Other hundred versions. which he published in 1¢ 
eight he had studied less perfectly: Tibetan, | In 1715 a collection was printed at Amste1 


Pali, Palavi, Deri, Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, | containing the Lord’s Prayer i1 





Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, and Chinese. | and fifty-two languages; and in 174 
Levden, the suecessor of Sir William Jones as Le ipsic contained two hundred. At the beg 
Professor of Hindostani at Calcutta, used mod- | ning of the present century Father De Hervas 
estly to say he “* knew but seventy languages.” published a collection including the Lord’s Pray 

He was born of very humble parents in Scotland, | in three hundred and seven tongues, be 


in 17 


and, though his education was of the hymns and other prayers in twenty-two others 





> } 


very lowest order, Sir Walter Scott says, ‘‘ Be-| About the same time the philologer Pallas com- 





PRODIGIOUS 
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unremitti 


however 


proceer 


her Suarez is said ve tinements 


urs of the twenty-four in sti to his as 


stell, to whom we ha before In 1819 Fran 


xt 


vnaud, 
allowed himself but 
and Byn 
» to dine 
probably equaled any 
, during his prime, | 


ht. 


bstemious in 
during 


» devote 


ly and soul of the secker 
When > was thirty 


} 
{ 


‘on the 
In the 


mastered the language and 


chia; and in 1816 was a ton 
to deliver a paper on the dialect of the Sette rapidly Romaic, and fr 
Communi at Vicenza—a remarkable community, | 
endants of stragglers from the invading army : wn language, ¢ 
1e Cimbri and Teutones which crossed the mediate answer. Dr. O" 


" , } , 
’ oly: ege re, 


wd surround 


it W 

Entering, he w 
nt, whom he : 
cue. He change 
m that to I 
1 him, ea¢ 
ind receiving 


‘onnor, the 
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iowledge w 
jnality of Mezz 


y took them up, on 

” says one of the stu 

iis own languag 
nce as surprised al 
n, in 1838, the 
nother surprise await 1] 


y-three, comprising all 


malities represente 1 
ipon h 
He was mu 


vaganda, waited m 
congratulations 
tified; but took care to al 

his usual spit 


n tongue, with 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLO 


CHAPTER IX. 


A CONVIVIAL MEETING 


Mr. Dockwratl 





ORLEY FARM. 


of these 


yht hand of Mr. Moulder, and TO e 
t right hand of Mr. Kantwise spering to his nel 
aid Mr. Moulder, addressing himself pa 1 no apparent 
ceremony to Mr. D | 


r of a glass of wine with vou, 


nt, to give more impor 


n, put down his knife and 
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n sufliciently ex] 
theless Mr. Moulder expl 
commercial rooms, Sir, « 
well aware, seeing tl 


of joining 


} 
i 


d equa 


you like, 
conwiviality 
enerally comes to five 


} 


ives Wii } 


rom under the 
mmercial roe 


them so much 


himself almost 


veer ;” and tl 


** Do you mean us t 





you say premeditated ?” said Kantwise. 
ot premeditated.” 
iy premeditated, and I s 
<s uncommon like it 
1 gentleman,” said 
» a s0cl ‘ty 
rood hav ng more 


ll soon bring t 


’ last 
vas commercial ! ill you by vod Vv un] 
us, Mr. Solicitor v didn't ‘*T know all abou 
h your name, except that it begins with Crump. ‘* The waiter 
ind that’s where most of your clients I can assure you, gentlemen, t 
» found, I suppose—” ly sorry that any thing s 
order, order!” ] disturb the harmony of y 
th his hands. ‘*We must now call upon } 
e chair as is speaking,” said rape, began Mr. Moulder, who was 
1 a true Englishmat tion thi e that Dockwrath should be turned |} 
If could not be called to rder. ne om. 
‘You shouldn't insult the gentlema : “Tf you'll allow me one moment, 
s his own ideas,” said John ‘ r,” continued r. Crump, ‘‘and [ll 
‘T don’t want to insult r ne,” continued wl ny suggestion. The gentlen 
r: **and those who know m«¢ t, an who I understa is a lawyer, does 
m I can't as yet count Mr. Johnson, mply with the rules of the commercial 
s I shall some day, "t say it of me.” ‘*] certainly don’t wish intend to pay 
Hear — hear — hear!” from both Snengkeld drink that I didn’t order and haven’t had,’ 
Gape; to which Kantwise added a little Dockwrath. 
ir—hear” of his own, of which Mr. Moulder ** Exactly,” said Mr. Crump. ‘* And t 
not quite approve. ‘*Mr. Snengkeid and fore, gentlemen, to get out of the difficulty, 
Gape, they’re my old friends, and they presume, if you please, that the bill is paid. 


1 


vs me. And they knows the way of a com- ‘*'The lawyer, as you call him, will hay 
1 room—which some gentlemen don’t leave the room,” said Moulder. 
s though they do. I don’t want to insult ‘¢ Perhaps he will not object to step over t 
but as chairman here at this conwivial the coffee-room on the other side,’ 
g, I asks that gentleman who says he is a landlord. 
or whether he means to pay his dinner bill ‘“*T can’t think of leavi 
ling to the rules of the room, or whether such circumstances,” said Dockwr: 
n’t ?” “You can’t,” said Moulder. 
‘I’ve paid for what I’ve had already,” said must be made, as I t: “ee 
Dockwrath, ‘‘ and I don’t mean to pay for what ** Let me see the man ths 
not had.” said Dockwrath. 
‘* James,” exclaimed Moulder—and all the Mr. © 
man was in his voice as he spoke—‘‘my 
npliments to Mr. Crump, and I will request men; there is a 
endance for five minutes;” andthen James ‘The fact is, the gent 


and there was silence for a while, 1 howed into ther 


| 
ng which the bottles made their round o . ‘rv angrily at his own servant 


‘ Hadn't we better 8 


h Mr. Dockwrath 


~ if we do! 


energy; and the 


gain broken till Mr. ¢ 
but the chair 


r tw ¢ 


two to his frie) 
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Moulder would allow me to suggest that the | Mr. 
commercial gentlemen should take their wine in peased the spirit of the g 
the large drawing-room up stairs this evening 
Mrs. C. will do her best to make it comfortable 
for them in five minutes. There of course they 
can be private 

= : 


There was something in tl 


Dockwrath alone in 


known Crump, more 
was aware that it w 


lv an expensive proceedit to 


lence. ‘If the other gentk 


said he The 





CHAPTER X 


AND MISS FURNIVAL. 
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some 

Wi be- 

worn; but his eye had 
re peculiar to his pro- 

: wrinkles in his forehead 
except when he 

over the lower : and 

was forming itself 

and his hair had become grizzled ; 


when 


ymmanding 
London who 
Ww him wit 
high, and stoo 
xu shoulders 
was ki Ce; i Pi reumstan : 10uid l 


men i 


ul st 
nose was long 


y, and capable 
h of direct severity and of ¢ 
Witnesses have been hea 
yuld endure all that Mr. Fun 
nh some 
» would refr 
But he would never re- 
» it was now well understood 
a thing it was to secure the services 
Furnival, ‘Sir,’ an attorney would say 
unfortunate client doubtful as to the ex- 
‘your witnesses will not be able to 
box if we allow Mr. Furnival to be 
other side.”” I am inclined to 1, appealit heir intellis 
Furnival ov 


ed to this power of a lightened stice, he would d 
led perf i 


ction ll 


ves his almost unequa 
veculiar branch of | ofession. His voice 
j and not unpleasant when used 
‘incts of a court, though it grated the soundness of his own cause. 4 
harshly on the ears in the smaller com- und to him when once he had beer 
1 private room. His flow of words was 
good, and seemed to come from him assurance of this soundness 


} 


lightest effort. Such at least was of unsoundness in the cau 


} , 


always the case with him when standing wigged Even he did not always win; 


l 
and gowned before a judge. Latterly, however, m of his losing, those of the 
, 


l 
he had tried his eloquence on another arena, and had heard the pleadings would expr 
‘ther with equal suecess. He was now ishment that he should not | 
nent, sitting as member for the Essex 


and he had not as yet carried either "hen he was « l of his wig his 
w the House with him, although he | ance was not so perfect. There was then a | 
juently on his legs. Some men _ long, ghtness about his head and fa 
th a little practice he would yet c j 
serviceable as an honorable and 
but others expressed a fear 
id come too late in life to these new of forehead, » short lines, 
curves of face which ¢ 
» spoken of Mr. Furnival’s great suc- manly comeliness. 
I iat branch of his profession which re- grizzled, and ill-grown, 
jtired from him the examination of evidence, relief of his wig. 
but I would not have it thought that he was than a clever man; but in 
great only in this, or even mainly inthis. There citizen he would perhaps be taken as 


are gentlemen at the bar, among whom I may man in whose tenderness of heart and cord 
perhaps notice my old friend Mr. Chaffanbrass eeling one would not at first si 


as the most conspicuous, who have confined their 





Mrs. Furnival, in 
l attribute t 
early days M 


aiscu 


hem mainly 
r. Furnival | 


convinces 


Lon eq ial to th 


nt 
e conte 


a certal 


which was 
that unevenness 
hose supposed domestic 
ieties to which allusion ha 
however, be as well 


im 

s been made. It 

ll to explain that Mrs. 

the old family co k and h ] 
ascended with the Fu 

ha 


it made-dishes did 


ed out too often, and w: 
s dinner w] 


17 
ence woul 


1 see 


fit to 


ORLE 


Y 


FARM. 
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. 
rt of many a lav 
mmand of a fly, 
uugham, a servant in livery, 
lic assembly-rooms, a si 
, ciara sil ; ’ bts er 
CHAPTER XI. sdb : 5 
MRS. FURNIVAL AT HOME, 


» Z verpool had 


irs Masow on his road t a 
igh London, had found a moment th f Septem! 


thr ) 


turn from : hem all w 
Miss Furnival both at oderate accommodat 


in Harle reet. Since his re 


se—or rather his own have n Mr. Furr 
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unnecessary communi 
ing Mason, and also ar 


1 Mrs 


immediately. Tl 


nival had been f 


in ascert 
grounds of 


rs were 


shancery 


and Miss F 


s may thi renerally about y 
openly; | 


n, is not to be spoke n 0} ut it se 


hough she also were employed to her own 
itisfaction, while her mother sat moody in her 
irm-chair. In the course of the eveni 
tman in livery brought in tea, handing it 
len an 


morse. 
big silver salver, which also added | reveled 
She woul ] 


on a 1 
ild 
1 


F I's unhappiness. would have 


urnival’s 1 
1d to sit behind her tea-tray as sh mld do he 
in the good old hard-working days, with a 
small pile of buttered toast on the slop-bowl, 
kept warm by hot water below it. In those 
dear old hard-working days, buttered toast h id | now were hardly of more interes 
ed delicacy with Furnival; and | the joints of meat whi h the butcher broug 


> Ser 


*n it had been so hare 
n coming. and when he wi 


hy 
it! But her 


with her to the choosing o 
t to 


1 
been a much-l 
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I am very glad to see 


forgive every thi 
same happiness as before’ Ah! yes; | sharply 
| forgive every thing, any thing, if he} town, is she?” sai 
y return and be contented to sit oppo-! ment’s consideration, 
er once again. h, mortal Delius, | Mason at the moment 
l 1 husband !” 1¢ exclal 1 wit! this position. Why ha 
recast, in language what differ- | she was to be up in Lon 1 
m that of the Roman poet, ‘ why hast! versation and tittl tle which made deceit on 
it remembered to maintain a mind his part absolutely necessary? Lady Mason’s 
sperity as it was alway l- business in London was of a nature which would 
1 in adversity ? h! my lius, not bear much open talking. She herself, 
ty has been too much for thee, the | her earnest letter summoning Mr. Furnival 
less thee once more with the adversity | from Birmingham, had besought him that her 
h thou canst bear—which thx an ‘ar, | Visit to his chambers might not be made matte: 
I with thee!” ‘Thus did she sing y| of discussion. New troubles might be comir 
n her own bosom—sadly, but wit rue| on her, but also they might not; and she was 
cadence; while Sophia and Lucius Ma-| very anxious that no one should know that s!} 
sitting by, when for a moment they turned | was seeking a lawyer’s advice on the matter. 
eyes upon her, gave her credit only for the} To all this Mr. Furnival had given in his adhe- 
s solemnity supposed to be incidental to obese | sion; and yet she had put it into her son’s powe 
clining years. to come to his drawing-room and chatter the 
| then there came a ring at the bell and a} of her whereabouts. For a moment or two 
it the door, and a rush along the nether I ; but at the expiration of those moment 
s, and the lady knew that he of whom! he saw that the deceit was necessary, ‘* She’s to 
1 been thinking had arrived. In olden be in town, ie?” said he. The reader wiil 
she had ever met him in the narrow pas-| of course observe that this deceit was practiced, 
and, indifferent to the maid, she had hung) not as between husband and wife with referer 


his neck and kissed him in the hall. Sut h a lady, but between t 


O an assignation wit 


t 
she did not stir from her chair. She could’ lawver and the outer world with reference to : 
him all and run again at the sound of his private meeting with a client. But then it i 
step, but she must first know that such for-| sometimes so difficult to make wives look at su 
ss and such running would be welcome. natters in the right light. 
That's papa,” said Sophia. ‘*She’s coming up for some shopping, 
‘Don’t forget that I have not met him since | Lucius. 
been home from Germany,” said Lucius. ‘*Qh! indeed,” said Mrs. Furnival. 


1 must introduce me.” ) ‘tt have spoken if she could h 
In a minute or two Mr. Furnival opened the | it, but she could not hel ; and thent 

and walked into the room. Men when. sil » in the room for 

arrive from their travels nowadays have no; Lucius vainly endeavored to 

pings of great-coats, no deposits to make of 


] 


different observations to 
k shawls and double gloves, no absolutely words, however, } 


essary changes of raiment. Such had been the guise of indiff 
case when he had used to come back cold) ly on their ears, ar 
1 weary from the circuits; but now 
mingham since dinner by the late express, 
ved his nap in the train for two hours or 
| walked into his own drawing-room as he 
ght have done had he dined in his own dining- 
n 
‘“How are you, Kitty?” he said to his wife, “Or at Romford, where you were bi 
handing to her the forefinger of his right hand ‘¢ Women seem to think that men 
y way of greeting. ‘* Well, Sophy, my love ;” | purpose but amusement when they go abont their 
and he kissed his daughter. ‘Oh! Lucius Ma- daily work,” said Mr. Furnival ; her 








ll want breakfast punctually at 
t to-morrow morning,” said Mr. F 
Ssoon as the stranger had withdraw 


ust be in chambers before ten ;” and then 


rawn 


took his candle and withdrew to his own r 


» bell and gave the s¢ ry 


. Furnival took no troub! 





ORLEY 


In the olden days s} 


I before she went to 
en herself that 
the h 


But all this was notl 


every thing was 


> master of use might 


CHAPTER XM. 


MR. FURNIVAL S CHAMBERS, 


were oO! 


RNIVAL’S chambe 
] in O 


ry edifice 
his square was always din 
ymparatively o} 
m Chan 
ourt; but n 


1 new shops for th 


s ( yuLit 


\ ions ‘hat I] 


than ever. 


rr, and 
seems more aingy 

rooms, all of them 
purposes required, 
e by their general 
ell of old I 


In one of 


pressiv 
pp! l 


In. them s 


( tz gentleman I 

Mr. Furnival for the last fifteen years, and 
1 that no sid 

ess had been attributable 

Mr. Crabwitz 


what over 


abwitz, a who ha 


in ravie 


portion 
energy and genius. 
l-looking man, som 
very careful as to his gloves, 
, and not a little particular as to 
unmarried, fond of 
imed to be a warm man 


had h ul suc 


altitude 


was 
, and pres 
he 


cesses 


vn from a cor rable 


n who from their ssional rank 
been consider his 


superiors. 
elor’s box down at Barnes. 
in the vaca- 
room of Mr. 
ng y 


1 the 


tely on your left was a large waiting- 


uently went abroad 


r opening into the 


rner ont 


ju enters chambers. 


which an additional clerk usually sat 


linary table. He was not an author- 


of ti est lishment, beit 


ig kept only 


1 week to week; but nevertheless, for the 


t two or three years he had been always there, 


Mr. Crabwitz intended that he should 
for he acted fag to Mr. 
\iting-room was very dingy, much more 
the clerk’s room, and boasted of m 
ture but eight old leathern chairs and two 


re- 
as ( rabwitz. 
Ss W 
than 
les. It was surrounded by shelves which 
aden with books and dust, which by no 
ever disturbed. But to my ideas 
; th rooms was that large 
sat; the 

x of which directly frented you as y 
ed. The furniture was probably better than 

the and the 


tainly the appearance of warmth 


ree 


which the great man himself 


ou en- 


lat in other chambers, place had 
and lif 
ich comes from frequent use; but neverthe- 
ss, of all the rooms in which I ever sat I think 
There were heavy cur- 


No. 134.—P 


t was the most gloomy. 


Vox. XXIII. 


FARM 


t, and 
2 at his 


Mr 


tendan 
Why 
hin 


nt for which he had come to town 


raugeme 
timed for twelve, I will not pretend to say 


engage 
le to join! 

ne down 

by 


nou! 1@ Was not lle, and exactly al 
Mr. Crabwitz opened hi or 
nounced Lady Mason. 
When we last part 
view with Sir Peregri 
mmunicate wi 
not 


it resolve sl 


and an- 


not 
to do so imm« i ‘ 
ie had tried tos 
but her mind was altogether dist 
» could What if after twe1 
urs of tranquillit troubles must now 
ittle 
crmination as 
Why 


ward 


get no rest. 


mmenced ? he t b wert 


to be fought 


the chances of war mig 


en she had 


be si but in 
borne up and go gallantly 
felt that if Orl 
to give she would soon 
Then, at that former period of 
had prepared her mind to 
he cause. She had wrought hers 
work, and had carried it thr h 
omplished her t 


ruine 5 


£ r abandon it 
the con 


life, she 


ug 
done that work, having ac« 
ble task, she 
store for her. 

As she rose from her t 


ier interview with Sir Peregrine, she determined 


a thes 


had hoped that 


rest might be 


d on the morning after 
that she would seek counsel from him in whos 
ild trust. 
ship was more valuable to her than that of Mr 
Furni 1 of advice from Mr. Fi 
val was worth all the spoken wisdom of the bar- 


onet, ten 


counsel she ec Sir Peregrine’s friend 


val, but a w nhl- 


over. Therefore she wrote her 


times 
letter, and proposed an appointment; and Mr. 
F tempted as I 


r strange 


have Sa by some evil 


id 
idesses in these 


go 
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n, ** Guilty 
lly great ques 
To answer which ¢ 
1 and object of 
great men the 
Ulpians, Tribor 
he new empire, armed wit 
ments expressed in antithet 
juent phrases, ravishing 
ilso with a code I 
] il conse que 


rive al njustice from the 


rom Germany, men very 

tions, who profess tl 
if adequately skillful, Vv i 
ruilt to disclose itself; who beli 
er of their own craft to produce . 1 
forefathers believed in torture; and sometimes 
with the same result. And of course all that 
was great on the British bench, and all that was 
famous at the British bar was there—men very 
unlike their German brethren, men who thought 

at £ uilt never should be asked to tell of itself 

men who were customarily but uncons 


shocked whenever unwary guilt did tell of i 

Men these were, m« stly of higl ] 

born and bred to live with u y 
nds, but taught by the peculiar 

ets of their profession to think that that whi 

was high and noble in ir private intercot 

with the world need not also be so esteemed 

their legal practice. | were Italiar 

there, good-humored, j , easy fellows, who 


nts in and out of thi 


ous, Who doubted much in their minds whether 
justice might not best be bought and sold; 
our brethren from the United States were pres 
also, very eager to show that in this cot 
law, and justice also, were clouded and 
buried beneath their wig and gown 

All these and all this did Mr. Furnival ‘t do not knov 
or the space of twenty-four hours in order that ‘No; only 
1¢ might comply with the request of Lady a- yers in Bedfo 

Had she known what it was that s] 

calling on him to leave, no doubt she would have ; he said th vere id 
borne her troubles for another week—for anothe1 » fi it ou ore; and then he 
fortnight—till those Rustums at Birmingham to Groby Park. He came back last 
had brougl their labors to a lose. She would of co irse I have not seen her since 
not have robbed the English bar of one of the By this time Mr. Fur 


warmest supporters of its present mode of pra hand, and was sitting st 


‘* Round an 


tice, even for a day, had she known how much. earnestly at the fire w 


that support was needed at the present moment. ing earnestly at him. 





‘le inno 


now so much movi 


et possession 
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val in ignorance of any thing that she really did ; 
and she therefore explained that 
Sir Peregrine. ‘‘I was so troubled at the first 
moment that I hardly knew where to turn,” s} 
said, 

“You 


grine 


she had seen 
1e 


were quite right to go to Sir Pere- 

‘*T am so glad you are 
to that.” 

‘¢ And did he say any thing- 
ticular ¢ 

‘*He promised that he would not desert me, 
should there be any new difficulty.” 

‘¢ That is well. 
countenance of such a neighbor as he is. 


not angry with me as 


any thing par- 


It is always good to have the 


‘** And the advice of such a friend as you are.” 
And she again put out her hand to him. 

** Well, yes. It is my trade, you know, to 
give advice,” and he took it. 

‘*How should I through such troubles 
without you ?” 


smiled as he 


live 


‘*We lawyers are very much abused nowa- 
days,” said Mr. Furnival, thinking of what was 
going on down at Birmingham at that very mo- 
ment; ‘ but I hardly know how the world would 
get on without us.” 

‘* Ah! but all lawyers are not like you.” 

‘*Some perhaps worse, and a great many 
much better. But, as I was saying, I do not 
think I would take any steps at present. Thi 
man Dockwrath is a vulgar, low-minded, re- 
vengeful fellow; and I would endeavor to forget 
him.” 

‘‘ Ah, if I could!” 

** And why not? What can he possibly have 
learned to your injury?” And then as it seemed 
to Lady Mason that Mr. Furnival expected some 
reply to this question, she forced herself to give 
him one. 
any thing.” 

‘*T tell you what I might do,” 
nival, who was still musing. 


‘*T suppose that he can not know 


said Mr. Fur- 
** Round himself 
is not a bad fellow, and I am acquainted with 
him. He was the junior partner in that house 
at the time of the trial, and I know that he per- 
suaded Joseph Mason not to appeal to the Lords. 
I shall 
be able to learn from him at any rate whether 
any thing is being done.” 

‘* And then if I hear that there is not, I shall 
be comforted.’ 

**Of course: of course.” 

** But if there is- 

‘*T think there will be nothing of the sort,” 
said Mr. Furnival, leaving his seat as he spoke. 

‘*But if there is—I shall have your aid?” 
and she slowly rose from her chair as she spoke. 

Mr. Furnival gave her a promise of this, as 
Sir Peregrine had done before; and then with 
her handkerchief to her eyes she thanked him. 
Her tears were not false, as Mr. Furnival well 


I will contrive, if possible, to see him. 


saw; and seeing that she wept, and seeing that 
she was beautiful, and feeling that in her grief 
and in her beauty she had come to him for aid, 
his heart was softened toward her, and he put 
out his arms as though he would take her to his 
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daughter. 
that no 


heart—as a 
** trust 


‘* Dearest friend 


said, me harm shall com 
you 

**T will trust you,” she said, gently stoy 
‘TI will trust v0 
And when you have seen Mr. } 
shall I hear from you ?” 

At this moment, j 
the door opened, and Mr. Cr: 


troduced another lady 


the motion of his arm. 
together. t 
as they were stan 
together, 
who indeed had : 
so quickly toward the door of Mr. F 
that the clerk had 
reach it before her. 

**Mrs. Furnival, if 
‘rabwitz 


room been 


you please, Sir,’ 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI 
| peters rsgmetin all that ] 

4 written on this eminent we 
that her life 
of their import or their interest. 
need to be ir 


ind genius are not yet 


Few of our readers 
Margaret F for the 
these few, we give a sketch of her | 
She was born on May 23, 1810, at Car 
Timothy I 
I 


Her fa 
various acquirements. 


uller was, but 


port, near Boston. 
man of 
able at the bar, 
Congress, 
tiously, distinguished as a 
“‘My father,” 
and a politician. 
dowed that 


state of New England socic ty 


was a 
was estimable as a men 
and particularly, though uw 
classical 
says Margaret, ‘‘ was ; 
He was a man la 
with sagacious 

century has been well fitted to develo] 
father,’’ she says ** was a man of | 
even in literature; he had been a high s 
at college, iched 


again, 


and was warmly att: 


had learned there, both from the pleasurs 
his faculties 
assoc iated memories of success and good rey 
read in 
English a Queen Anne’s man. 
make me the heir of all he knew, and of as 1 


derived in the exercise of 


French litera 


He 


He was well 


ture, a 


hope 


more as the income of his prot ssion en 

to give me the means of acquiring.” Natt 
therefore, she became an early student, ar 
gressively, a reflective thinker and reader 

a thinker, she entered into the spirit of m 
philosophy ; as a reader, she mastered, in th 
respective languages, the earlier and the | 
literatures. When about twenty-five yea 
age she lost her father. The cares of lif 

for herself and kindred, came thick upon her 
and with a laborious head and a loving heart s! 
undertook them. Nobly, most faithfully, she u1 
dertook them and fulfilled them. She first ! 
bored as a teacher in Boston, then in Providen 
Rhode Island, and last of all, she took to lite: 
ture for aliving. She contributed to periodic 
translated from German, and held learned prele 
tions, which in Boston, then the centre of the s 
called transcendentalists, were called ‘‘ Conversa- 
Conversations indeed! Two persons 
we suppose, are needed to a contract, a bargain, 4 


tions.” 
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irriage, and aconversation! Butin these high | could do, 
kings no person spoke but Margaret h 


herseil, 


ay, and head likewise. She nursed 
hospitals, she comforted, she counseled 
i no one else durst, or at least, cared to in though 


, nay, though fondest of mothers, she was will- 
har 


t 
t- 


to forget her sucking child. 

er principal contributions to periodical li rer, to shrink from 
were furnished to the Dial in 1840, and n abor, and in r r to as unpre- 

rd to the New York 7 une. Her de-| tend ngth all the 


patriots were 
is a blunder to mark | beaten and in their place came disap- 
a department in the Jia/, where it may | pointments anc despondency. yurage had done 
said to have made the whole. We modify | its utmost, but f 


il 


nt in each was that of esthetic thought 


ism. Perhaps it i 


rce and counter-revolution left 
tatement, therefore, and say, she popularized | courage now no more that 


: hat it could do, ¢ xcept it 
in the Lia/, and philosophized on | might be to prophesy an If Margaret 
1 Yet her writings in | foresaw and prophesied, she was not destined to 
e were broad and simple compared | behold any approach to fulfillment 
writings the Dial. Still, 
th the matter and manner of 


aving Rome, she s 
} j ] hild a x 
I band and child, a 
r, her Tril articles 
learned air Tl 


as com- fter | pent, with her hus- 


ld winter in Florence. ‘Toward 


seem t spring she began, with many sad and 


strange 
forebodings, to arrange for the passage to Amer- 
Her letters about this t 


s which she published consisted of ime are full of 
’ ke hesitation, doubt, and melancholy. Shi 


’ and ‘* Woman in the Nine- he alludes 
freque ntly to los 


New York for 


She was in 


ses at sea and shipwrecks gut 
igth, decide d to venture herself and 
bark Elizabeth, she writes: 

to be secured by the wisest fore- 


I shall embark more composedly in our 
hant ship, praying fervently, indeed, that it 


Inageer 
my lot to lose 


e and hospitality it 
yf London and Paris. i] 
iile she was generously alive to the worth ; mer 
minent persons with whom she | ; sea. either 
not blinded by their brilliancy « nsolaced illness or amidst the howling 


sees 

, that Ossoli, Angelo, and I may 

r sl ether, and that the anguish may be brief. 
writes: “] 


ir defects—their defects, we 


blic characters; f 


artists, or public p 

s in sacred regard that privacy of personal | On 
mestic life of which no stranger, 
is entitled to take notes, mu 


m. After a sojourn in 


CX- 
friend, | pectation of isis—I know not what. Bu 
h less to | it has long seemed tliat 
London and | stan 


he journeyed on through Italy, and set- | shou 


llyin Rome. ‘The whole of her life after 


t 
, in the year 1850, I should 
I 


lateau in the ascent of life, where 

llowed to pause for a while and take 
more clear and commanding views than ever 
fore. Yet my life proceeds as regularly as 
in a most desolate and dismal romance. 4 | 


fates of a Greek tragedy, and I can but acc 


xl becomes in every sense a romance, 


mfusion of a Roman crowd coming out | the pages as they turn.” 
vespers at St. Peters, a young stranger, the Still uncertain and « 
iis Ossoli, rescued her from struggle and 


rassment. Having seen her home, an ac- 


spondin 


husband, child, and a young Italian girl, on 
17th of May, 1850, entered the ship Elizabeth, 
commanded by Captain Hasty. Early in the 
vas made | passage the captain died of small-pox. The 
The marriage took place | child caught the disease, and was for a time i 
1847, and for family reasons, on the 


ince began, which from quick sympathy 
deepened into love, and love ¥ 

‘te in marriage. n 
mortal danger. 


10us 


The weather was tempest 
young nobleman, the marriage was at Gibraltar there was delay—thenceforward, 
The result was the birth of a son. | struggle and slow sailing. At length the vessel 
[n the mean while the revolution of 1848 broke | reached America, only to be broken on the coast 

It became rapidly European. No European 
le embraced it with more ardor than the Ital- 


t of Fire Island beach, Long Island 


within a few 
fathoms of 


1e shore—and almost within hand- 
reach of numbers who were too busy with their 
work of inhuman plunder to think of any plan 
for saving their perishing fellow-creatures. The 
hip struck about 4 o'clock on the morning of 
n of old and heroic times could have excelled | July 19th, and about 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
r in devotion to the cause of Roman glory, 
and independence. 


an ardor that, in Rome, arose to the most 


termined and daring enthusiasm, 


Margaret 
Full 


was a Roman nature; now, by marriage, 
ie was a Roman matron; and no Roman ma- 


all was over. The catastrophe of Margaret’s 
Ifer husband shared | Greek tragedy was complete in the shattered 
spirit, but could not possibly transcend it. | ship amidst the boiling waves—it 
to the temper and tradition of his fam- | as grief and gloom could make it ; 
y, he threw himself into the movement with all 
ls might; and, of course, 
vhich 


was as grand 


and if broken 
hearts and broken hopes can move to pity, no 


ry 


uffered all the loss | ideal tragedy had ever a catastrophe more pa- 
, in the reaction, came to the defeated liber- | thetic than this actual one. 
As QOssoli did all that man and strength There are wonderful touches of tenderness 
could do, Margaret did all that woman and heart ! and bravery in this twelve-hours’ drama of agony. 


als, 
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‘*We must d 
H isty to ea h oth 
cl isping hands ; 
Mrs. Hasty,” sa 


» Alart 


1 such garments as were a 
lding him to her bosom, 


san 


ste, too, Was 1n 


an agony 


kindly partings, and sendin 


any should survive to b 


vad trusted, and which 
it she would take no mere] 


She must have surety for life or dea 


individua 
who were near and dear to her. She 
risk even the possibility of separation : 
death they must be all united. At last 
ard grasped Angelino, and tried to sav 
but both were thrown dead upon the be 
the final crash, Ossoli and Celeste clung 
while in the rigging, but Margaret sank at 
‘* When last seen, she had been seated 
foot of the foremast, still clad in her whit 
dress, with her hair fallen loose upon her s! 


on idence, 


ders 
serves a writer, ‘‘ that the only one of Mar; 
treasures which reached the 
] 


was a touching coin 


shore was tl 
When the box 


of every rag by the waves, was rescued fr 


ess body of Angelino, 


to the near- 
There, when washed and dressed in 
a child’s frock, found in Mar; 
laid upon a bed; and as the rescued se: 

ithered round their late play-fellow an 
there were few dry eyes in the circle. 8S 


surf, a sailor took it reverently in 
wrapping it in his neckcloth, bore 
est house. 


iret’s trunk, it 


of them mourned for Nino as if he had been their 
own; and even the callous wreckers were soft 
ened for the moment by a sight so full of pa- 
thetic beauty.” And with this child of her blood 
went also into oblivion the child of her brain 
her book on Italy, in which we should have 

the maturest product of her genius. And 
great loss, we have, probably, to charge 

the ravage of the sea, but on the cruel greed of 
men. The miscreants that rifled her trunk were 
those, it is likely, who destroyed her manuscripts, 
which might serve as evidence against them in a 
prosecution for robbery. 

In closing our brief narrative of these im 
pressive events, we have only one remark to 
make on the pathetic consistency of fate which 
belonged to all that concerned this very extraor- 
dinary woman. 


The word ‘* fragmentary” seems 
best to characterize all that related to her. Her 
early education was severe yet not harmonious. 
Her self-culture was earnest and deep, yet it 
does not appear to have been sy stematic or con- 


tinuous. She had constant interruptions in all 
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he a 
Margaret 
i 
and patches” 
l her frien 
work, some «¢ 
it. It wasag 


memory 


her noble 

at affection ar 
deal with her living 
did with her 


to have 


mortal frame. 


not been d yiece-mea 


intelli 
INCI Pe! 


e story 


] 
unity and completeness of i 
r 


The story was a *‘sim} 
have been simply told. 
had 


mirable woman’s 


Then we w 
the distinct and ck ] lity 
and f 
broken monum¢ 

All of 
thought 
and we tr 


soul, 
commemorated in a 
lay no blame to the writers. 
Margaret in 
method 
never be imitated. 


Though of mature years, 


choicest 


their 


was a mistake, 


Margaret's lit 
incomplete — her genius undeveloped. | 
the 


cel 


time of her marriage she was restless, 


tain, undecided, vague, 
had 1 


and visionary 
d to the peace which | 
We do not, therefore, |} 


d she lived, we should probal 


ot yet attain 


forth ripest power 
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1 not appea 

Vt 
in Margaret’s 
calmness of chara 


he 
1 


ue than dialogue r we “e 4 nt 


‘* Things a i 1eV \ 1 
sily from a vs erfully l ry, a prof 
things ar h itl life in all its worth 
hantment fi Tl I was 
reading in all great 
*s melted in, naturally and unpedantic- 
with the news of the day or 


the suggestion | convi 
loudness, no} the infinit 


as her own deep nature. 


moment. There was no e 
urgency, no aggress- 


tuosity, no obtrusive 
ned to us 


} but there was what seer 

1 miracle of utterance in such a play of ( I 
feeling, learning, and imagina- he her repentance 

rd before—as we never | the dept oral feeling; an per- 

] e which followed her contrition 


had heard f i 
iat it was radical and thorough Phat 


early 


fancy, 

n as we had never hea 
hope to hear again. ret we h 
talkers. We had, our yes, in a small w \y, } 
tained some credit for that sort of exercise. B noral inspiration—nou 


tain 


rished by my 


this was of such surpassing power as no 1 religious sentiment 
but to dispel 


to humble our vanity | the glory of 


hich worked the most deeply in he 
\ dence, alike 


first strange and 


ir memories. It 
startling, but before it 
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As that which is deep is also strong, so was 


l 

it with Margaret Fuller. Her nature was not 
only one of earnestness and purpose, it was also 
one of power and of passion. ‘These, as was 


well for society and her own womanhood, took 
the side of goodness, of humanity, and of the 
right. By teraperament vehement, intense, and 
fearless, she gave herself with all her might to 
whatever she considered to be the cause of truth 
or of justice. She had formed the ideal of a 
true life with an aspiring elevation of soul; she 
loved the ideal with all her heart, and with the 
sincere purpose of a vigorous will she endeay- 
ored to bring the actual of her own life into cor- 
respondence with her ideal. In all this ther 





was no sentimentalism, but princi and real- 


ity. It was with her no matter of cheap rhet 


oric, or of fine declamation ; it was a matter of 
conscience a 


l of practice. She was always 
thoroughly in earnest, and hated compromisé 
and concealment. What she thought she ought 
to do, she did; what she 


thought she ought to 
say, she said. She did not falsify with herself 
or others. Her genuine motive she put into her 
actions and her words. She had to earn bread 
for herself and others; but she would herselt 
starve, or let them starve, sooner than she would 
be untrue. She was, accordingly, by that social 
body which thinks itself the ‘* body representa- 
tive” of all common sense, voted ‘ singular,” 


‘€odd,” * arrogant,” 


ae self-sufficient, ’ $6 self. 
conceited,” ‘*the leader of strong-minded in- 
dividuals,” who wore blue stockings and female 
vesture. This by such she was considered to 
be, and nothing more. ‘The verdict was prac- 
tically an ostracism from the drawing-room 
‘* House of Ladies,” and the dancing-room 
** House of Commons”—if we take the liberty to 
conceive of a female fashionable parliament in 
America analogous to the masculine political 
parliament in England. But though Margaret 
did not underrate the drawing-room, and was 
meet to be the highest peeress there— though she 
idealized dancing, and rhapsodized on it most 
eloquently—she would not have given up a whit 
of her read personality to have been the empress 
of the sa/on or the idol of the ball. She lived 
her own life as best she could, and in living it 
she endeavored to live the right. She told the 
truth when and where she considered she ought 
to tell it; and come what might, she acted out 
the conduct to which her conscience urged her. 
We do not in these statements make ourselves 
in the least accountable for her ideas of ethics 
or action ; we simply give our impressions of her 
own worth of character. 

Few words in our language are so full of sig- 
nificance as the term ‘‘ honesty,” yet from most 
of us it has, practically, the poorest and the most 
superficial interpretation. It seems as if, gen- 
erally, it meant no more than so much avoid- 
ance of lying and stealing as saves people from 
social ignominy or from legal penalties. But 
the import of the word “honesty” coincides with 
the whole of the moral life—not less to inward 
motive than to outward action—not more to 
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deeds and dealings than to thoughts and w 
The saying, therefore, of Hamlet to Polor 
‘*'To be honest, as this world goes, 1s to be 
man picked out of ten thousand has i 
humiliating suggestiveness. What the rati 
be In respect to Women We can not ventu 
ically to determine. ‘Taking, however, the y 
average of human character, and the best mean- 
ing of the term, we believe that the hon { 
women indefinitely surpasses that of men. W 
say this in spite of all that ancient satires ; 
modern sneers would imply to the cont 
And yet a woman who dares to be herself 
more to fear from women than a man who d 
to be himself has to fear from men. Such is tl 
fact. If we cared, and if space allowe 1, we « 
state the reason; but we leave our readers 
their own philosophy to find it out M 
Fuller dared alway s to be herself, and 


complete integrity of character and of pers 


ity, she was honest with the truest honesty of 
man or woman We have said that mu 5 
Sragmentary in the circumstances, cultw | 
author of Margaret Fuller; but in h 





life there was perfect uni 








to have been in her work-d ) 
her ideal and literary life. In this latte: 
ularly, there was that which writers do not s 





always to consider a portion of the moral « . 
we mean intellectual honest Writing was not 


with her a trade, bt 





it a mission. Mr, Charles 
Reade would consider this very ridiculous 
we believe that to be sent into the world to b 


forth imaginings and thinkings, noble aspira- 


tions and generous incitements, deserves s 
other designation than that which app 


making boots, making bo ks, or ey 


g 11 g 
money. In this view of her vocation, M 
begins by being honest with herself S 


ik 


not, in this respect, have been humble, | 
was strictly honest. She made an est 
her faculties and talents. Some consid 


overestimate. Perhaps it was. Still 
made with singleness of mind, and with no de- 
ceivingness that selfishness inspired. If, as 
have learned to know Margaret Fuller, 
‘*ME” sometimes appears offensively promin 

let us, before we condemn, consider the manner 
in which we have received the impression. | 





the first place, we have it from secret j ul 
which, it is probable, were never meant for 
public; and, secondly, we have it from the ex- 
posure of confidential correspondence and t! 
reports of intimate conversations. Inelegant 
and indiscreet as it may have been to have ex- 
posed many crude and exaggerated ideas of her- 
self, it yet shows us the very honesty of the wo- 
man. She set down thoughts of herself as can- 
didly as she did thoughts of others; she spoke 
of herself as candidly as she spoke of others; 
and if the judgment was frequently on her own 
side rather than on theirs, the judgment may 
also have been true. If it was frequently an e1 
ror, it was an error for which not many have any 
right to condemn her. Had Margaret lived, 
she would, we apprehend, have had reason t 
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a big soul to havea 


It1 


I and wiser, ] 
r,and simply make it manifest 
I fear the 


xly will mistake 


n that other 
Lom Thumb 


Guards, 


no 


for a grenadtier 


ylight into the spiritual interiot 
soul, and you will s 
jual to the bigg 


it an unfort 


, or there would be an 


itelie 


aiarin- 


tual explosions 


* manner, exact! 


purpose more truthi 


could 


tter or in spirit. We 


instance 


numane, bes 
isively, indeed, she 
in her praise there was naught that 
‘ignoble; in her blame t » was 


What 


laracter or the | ct, that 


that was sardonic or malignan 
ght of the « 


and yet, whether she eulogized or de- 


, 
} 
e seemed always to be guided in her 

ts by intellectual truthfulness and a lov- 
art. Those 


nsure with a brave decision ; 


whom she most admired she 
those whom 
sliked she applauded when applaud hon- 
he could. ‘To her truthfulness in 
and deed, 

seem enough to refer to this, as record- 


and 


spirit, 


her whole life bears witness. 


others embodied writings. 
the 


noble 


is pleasant to re: ict form 
noble mind 
For the sake of such pleasure, 


of one on another 


as well as 
the testimony which they bear to Margaret’s 
mm the 


orth, contri- 


we quote a few passages fi 


enius 


which t 


versation exercised ¢ 
judgment in 


estimating 


acter. In just and im] 
genius and fame are to 
d and the 


accused or justified but « 


sion Che gift 


ditions, fairly applied, as w 

Whei 
condemned the exalted 
Madame San 1, Margaret 
loved one mat 


the obscure, 


and 


contem} 

command but 
ly a possibility of that r such 
she has nat iraily change 1 the obj cts of 


i se Now this passage 


a person. 


fections—an eral times.” 


to say th , is very ambiguous ; 
Margaret purity soul, 
interpretation, 


dam : it or 


and but for 
parts of it are 
Ma- 


wrong in changing 


suscept 
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mii ] 
enthroned 
| 


We 
Sand ; 


and admire 


fails to be ir pi rtial. 


talents, 


owever, grand 
it was magnan 
» faults been those of a 
| mental power would 
saved the individual from Margaret’s c 
and contempt Like eve 
to womanhood, sh 
of those 


cowardly, or cruel 


mous 


disposition, 


then no 


nation ry womal 
was a natural hater ¢ 
iser who disgraced humanity 
vices, 
kind of evil to which she 

pre iracters 
like a beguiling fate. ** Like 


a lamp,” writes Mr. Emerson, ‘* her 


sence to chi 


ims voluntarily came to judgment; conscious 


per 


arr 


encumbered with egotism; vain 


‘ealing some mean vice ; 


on con 


rs, with some halting of their own; 

, Who wished to reconcile right and 

all came and held out their palms 

woman to read their 

told. Many anecdotes 
ne 


nh she 


fortunes, and 


uly have 
yw how useful the glare 
proved in private circles, and what 

created. But these 


ragging the accused 


can 


> Was to those 


hose whom 


its he: vy ret 


vas in the degree that literature 


He 
t so much a feel 
affection for het 1. The res 


this sense and embodied it. 
art and letters was n 
as® an 
her charity deepened her culture, 
ture quit kened her charity 


therefore, 


She 


to go among the 
was not frightened from the 
shrink from 
humanity called 


he 


ortunat 
vilest. 
any t 


vi 


il or ta to which 
her, whet! 
pitals of Rome or in the wre 
}* 


as when the darl red f ] 


he lowest 
ost. de 
womanhood moved her that 


When cont 
she took he 


v she becomes sublime. 
New York Tribune 


in female culprits ; 


the 
interest 


discourses 


, used to enchant the rich and « 


womanhood of Boston, had an enchantment 


more potent over the ignorant and vici 
manhood of Sing Sing and Blackwell's Is 
In reference to the 1: place: ‘It 
writes William Henry Channing, ‘* while 
ing the beds of the lazar-hous« 
called ‘ hospital’—which then, to the disgr 


the city was the cess-pool of its filth, tl 


itter 


among 


incident occurred as touching as it was sur} 


ing to herself. 
bore 


A woman was pointed out 
a very 
She was in bad healt 


Margaret rc quest d to 


and impenetrable. 


rapidly failing. 


and she who, by 


bad character, as hardened, sul 
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oman ; 
minine kindliness. 


man or won 


yuld the least spare, 
e was,” says Mr. Emerson, ‘ 
nturer, half patriot, 
rable man, always in sucl 
with sucl yns of ¢ 
ould relieve and no intery 
He believed Europe banded for his 
ion, and America corrupted to conni 
Margaret listened to these woes with suc] 
ind mercy that she di 
which had been invested fo 
and put them into those 
* course, the money was 
rapacity to be bewail 
When one of her f 
allude to this long afterwan 
ver to what you say of 
he little effort I made for him had been 
ipplied. Yet these are not things one | first t uil her victor) 
It will not do to calculate too closely wish her od-s} 1, 


pec 


t 


ionate human impulse. Temt conquer. But as yet 


to make many mistakes, or we should has not been strikingly ol 
10 Slow to help our brothers much.’”’ 


» moral side of this noble nature has so 
ved us that we have hardly the requisite cool- 
criticise the intellectual side of it; and though sh 
moreover, already occupied so much | stance of 
ilable space that we must of necessity, ment of 
we say of Margaret’s mental qualities, ficiency 
content ourselves with abrupt indications of opin- | pensat 
i We would willingly and pleasurably give soning i 
a thorough and consecutive analysis of her pow- 
er as a thinker, a critic, and a writer; but to do 
so our small remnant of space for! 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 


BY W. M. THACKERAY 





CHAPTER XIII 


LOVE ME LOVE MY DO Dr. I n for her husband, and to 
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flouncing along till she comes to a young | hair, under his natty little : 
»wl are looking at the view just dese ribed. a pug with a nose you can hang your hat ( 
to view it better, the young man has_ do know of one now. My man Rummins kn 
hand—a pretty little hand, most deli-| of one. Do you like } r 
ately gloved—on the lady’s hand; and Brownie ‘*T adore them,” 
comes up and nuzzles against her, and whines . give you one, 
ind talks as much as to say, ‘* Here’s somebody,” for it. And they fet 10 
and the lady says, “* Down, Brownie, miss!” pugs do, Ican tell you. Once 
*“[t’s no good, Agnes, that dog,” says the | was an exhibition of ‘em, and 
gentleman (he has very curly, not to say woolly ** Brownie, ieniiie, down !” 
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n by induction. 
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"4 


ive told you of Chips’ death, and what came 


You can draw your own conclusions. Cer 
iin it is that two women in New England wear 
lack—the one mourns a husband that went down 
) sea and never returned; the other, a lover. 


“MY NANNIE 0.” 


L gene she is, looking straight down at 


with those 


us 
frank br 


‘** No, they are black! 


wn eves, 


Begging your pardon, they are brov hazel 
brown. I ought to know, for I 
rays these thirteen years—ever since I began to 
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1 all the rest. 
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hand 


own st 
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ithers there. 


ant fi 
you wave a 
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Just think, my lady, w 
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other small 


| ems, 
| f 
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fingers must have exerted it 
that enormous thing. Ye 
of his early j 

all.” 
of the hand are enhanced 
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cunning dexterity those 


You perceive how th 


1e fan’s 
ly movements, 
like 
and her adorers. 

she had the best of 
defense, 
prolonged siege, 


some suns 


what chances s 
whereil 
charmingly relieved 
blush and then 
plumy phea 

heart in a 


} + 
by the same tan 


now 


it 
ilizing process! 

at pretty toy? You lean 
upon it in prett? attitudes, it 


flame, to be 


do, mia cara, with tl 


your pretty chin 
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wn desp 
into her own hands, and when one morning my 
uncle went to pay his res ts to her, he 1 
the house in great comm n and the la 
in stat An old servant put a package into his 
hands addressed la W n’s handw ng t 
him In it he found the } ted likeness of 
he If nd a touching fa l, wher S 
thanked him for his friend ffices I like- 
ness was one he had often seen her occupied 
upon—one that she had painted herself—and th 
last touch had been given but a few hours | 
the rash act w erminated | existence. I 


was evident to him that it was the eves that had 


received the latest touch, for in their mystical 


depths he recognized a wild, 





inward shudder and devoutly crossing himself, 
gay soldier and brave man though he was 
Papa was displeased that mamma had told us 
this story—he did not like for us to get such wi 
notions in our minds, he said. 


I was thinking of all this, as I sat there, when 





[ was aroused by an exclamation of Mr. All 

Look at her now, Edward!” And I glanced 
up to see Mr. Malbone regarding me earnestly. 
‘*There, you see where I got the propheti 
look! 

Papa came forward from the window whe1 
he had been reading a letter, and surveyed the 
portrait: ‘* My dear, of what were you thinking 
a while ago?” I told him readily, and was sur- 
prised to see a heavy frown settle over his face, 
and he uttered his usual word when vexed: 

** Pshaw!” and then, ‘* That childish story has 
frightened her; get that look off, Mr. Allston, 
or I shall not know my brave Nan.” “I must 
take another sitting for it; she is too fatigued 
now.” And thus it was arranged that I should 
go again the next day, which is to-morrow. 

Mr. Malbone promised me to finish his story 
of Newport some time, if I would tell him mine 
—the one to which I alluded to papa. ‘* He is 
@ nice youth, but very young—too young f 


you, my gay little coquette ; so don’t be turning 
the boy’s brain with those arch glances,” Mr. 
Allston whispered as I went out. That’s the 
way they goon. I can’t say a civil thing toa 
young gentleman but I am trying to turn his 
brain. It’s all in my blood—this fiery, Chas- 
tellux blood, that sparkles and foams like wine 
so what can Ido? Whatdo I care? Yes, what 
do Icare? I am free—free as God made me. 
Will I sell my birth-right for a mess of pottage 7 
for it comes to that, this putting rein and check 
on word, and look, and motion, and perpetually 
acting a lie as Jane and the rest of them do. 
No, never! 

**She would not dare say such things if she 








3; if she were not Judge 
M‘Lean’s daughter.” I overheard that sly snake, 
Sue Cartright, say this to Hannah Carroll yes- 


were other than she i 
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[ am only half American, 1 ; 
eir cold, stiff wv tl ( 

( ly climate I s I ls 
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A k sir I wrote here last | 

‘ lar I am! Ah ¢ how ] 

e ¢ ¢ ' vO o! 4 
had 1 left J | t I 

B I shall make DI 
t \ W here « ive oft 
I | begin on 7 then, t ] 





I forget the strains of the guitar that 1 
so strangely? I knew it could be 1 ! 
De Gremont, and I sat spell-! nd I 
searcelv ¢ lit mv ears: but hen I 1 

low, sweet song of Burns's 


from sunny France, 


In that moment I had f 





nised papa but vesterda 
tract my refusal to young Parson Lei 
forgot that I had even fancied myself that I 
the young man; for in that moment I |} 
that but one love, but one passion wou 
have possession of my heart; that 
had thought time and absence had stifled 
only sleeping; that De Gremont was my « 
tiny; and I must give him some sign. W} 
A happy idea came to me—I caught my ¢ 
the very guitar he had given m«¢ 
and began playing that sweet old mel 
Favart’s Opera. I did not dare to sing, 
knew the words well: 





New feelings sway n 
This love I never soug 
It came I know not how." 





As I ceased he took up the strain and gave mi 


that tenderest of all songs, 


‘*Ma mie 
Ma douce amie, 
Rép n is 1 mes ¢ 
Fidéle 
A cette belle 
Je l'aimerai toujours. 





Then I heard his retreating footsteps, and I 
there quite still till they had entirely ceas 
And he knew me well—he did not linge 


“y 
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he knows every thing so well—all the little 


ni 
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faltering ? Vv 
we walked in the garden of the 


something 








said, ‘* When I 


forget n ere then, perl 
three years, because [ } 





it 7 was forgotter 


his sense 





And now he had ay i 
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ever beat In womanly 


st of *‘ My Nannie O 


LITTLE MATTIE. 


rhirteen a month 


Though you 
Half your t 
She will lie there in defat ather thar h angels, Lor 


d! 
And most i evolt. ; ABETH Barretr Brown 


Manthly Reeard of Current Events. 
UNITED STATES. war in Virginia, and the remainder 


UR Record closes with the &t 
facts which we chronicle, th 
mael 


heir chief sig 


th , derive t 
nts which must soon occur. 

} n both sides, have been carri 
on with the utmost vigor. At this date there since, ishing the sums vote 
fully a quarter of a million of soldiers enrolled and | those furnished by local contribu 
in the pay of the United States. Of these about date the amount has been large 
one half are in the immediate vic inity of the seat of | ciaily in those States where the 
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yalt 
pres V 


he Star 


id that you remair 
On the 2d of June two columns, consisting of Vir 
inia, Ohio, and Indiana troops, set out from Grafton 


for Philippi, about 25 miles distant, where a body 
of 2000 Secession troops were posted. The I 
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in this 


id with 
of the pen as well as the sword, and a cl 








Cis f | i fl was turned 








SAYS a lent 
l 1 ry in tl f 
M i | itv whe LT vad i 
Of | ) plent A Patlander 
lt Biddy « in to mak a f I } s 
It t i A la ( l ito i of fl 
I | cost- en it bei 
it i After banteri me til Bidd l 
$A h, S will give y t SIX 1] 
t more, ony how. My first impul 
is to launch; but I kept straight, and told her it 
l t giving her th ‘ but I would 
tand al i few cents, and she might take it al 
I he money, tl left cl | I 
ood bargain, and say . ‘8B ibers! and we know 
how to dale wid the blatherin’ Yankees.’” 
ru lowing singular ci msta ‘ rred j 
this city s¢ ti ro, and was duly req Li 
the Drawer It s s to ha happ l again i 
Lb A correspondent writ 
Near the | Ho in B 1, is a block 
f | e } s, all ha heir str l 
| l li One of tl | i 1 
‘ pied by Mr. Fusilbury, who has a el ful 1 
of friends living in the country ; and wl thev visit 
B Mr. F. is ly invited to ‘ make one’ for a 
few hours at the I One nig ot lor i 
he had t mak till the clock had made t 
or three in the m« ind soon after he i 
dream of phil phv. buck a lamp-post, 
i intently at that block of houses. A won 
1" red 1 to whom he 





an Oj} 1 Window, 





and Iam his wife. You better 
come in quick!’ 


**Mr. Fugilbury went in.” 


» with us in Wisconsin 
lent dimensions, who, like most 7 
has a fi 
. . gained the important 
constable, he received an 
and was directed to levy upon a cow 
certain field. He ac 
designated iving suce 
into ier of the fence 
her and read it aloud, at the 
the cow that he had /eried the execution upon her. 
He then pr weeded to secure the calf, but the young- 
ster was too active for him; and after having pur 
sued it at full speed several times around the field, 
returned in an excited and heated condition to his 
emplover, and informed him that he had leried the 
execution upon the cow, but the calf run so he could 
not levy it upon him.” 


strong 





office of 
collection, 
and calf in a 
d to the place 


driving the cow 





execution for 
dingy pro ede 
eded i 
, laid hi 








a cor exec 


ition upon 


same time informi 





A MAssAcnvsetts correspondent writes : 

‘As you indulge the readers of your Monthly with 
es of anti-hypochondriacal matter, I send 
and if y« 
ner in your Drawe 


a few pa 
the following ; 1 think it worthy of a cor- 


r, you are at liberty to use it. It 
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has been published in Dr l | ' 
Western Massachusetts,’ and was furnished } 


L suc r in the ministry of the rever 
in spoken of will bear r I 
‘nt vn word 
Al i stori re told illust 
anactet of of the pastors who 1 
v Sal ind th the f | 
Mr. | r was a f i 1 | 
t jok lr t He had 
I trad pr t well s 
ind withal vl to | QO 
while at v < for | minister ] i 
timber, the carpenter was | t 
le, of the marvels that he could 
nastor to put x } 1 } 
Gove r” (his nickna l t 
ld make a d ‘Make ad 
} (, Y } 1 } 
noving a little 1 ** Her 
foot! You vy tl 1 l i f | 
F } 5 I re tl tl I l 
1} tina tel f thi cl 
lid this time 
Own « in to the | A D 
l to know ‘ WI t | 1 
\ ! 1] 
He at Sabbath ol, a } 
{ G e Cat } that } 
inet t of humanity i ‘—a material \ 
delights of all things to w in 
On week-days the dinir m sofa 
milk-wa with a chair for hors but s 
he t s it intoa it, and | I 
for the be t of the sembled cl 8 
Lilli On a recen ( sion his su ctw 
ind the dise ran as folle 
What a wicked, wick hoy he was, t 
es and pull off their wings and legs! H 
he like to have his arms pulled out and Ie 
rhen he was sorry he had treated the po 
A} man threw him right into the rive H 
so e he could not get out, but he wer 
heaven.’ 
‘** Careful, careful, Edd vys mat ! 
been quiet but observant 
CAD » ensued, during which he seemed t 
trving to realize the scene vhicl h 





dueed the lame boy " 
ished, with an emph 


‘And there he 
ot a lot of dust up there!’ 





and 


i 1 flour 
saw how folks art 


was ill 


these words: 





-and they've ¢ 


‘¢ Our little Johnny, going to dine with hi 
mother on his birthday, partook so freely of tl od 
things on the table that a second piece of } 
The old lady, s 
ing his eye dwelling on the t mpting object, id, 
‘Johnny, don’t you think you could manage another 
pi Johnny looked doubtful for a moment, but 
a light breaking over his face, immediately exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Perhaps if I was to stand up I might eat 





became an utter impossibility. 






‘My father tells a great many old Scotch sto- 
ries,” says a correspondent in Ramapo, ‘‘a few of 
which I here send vou: 

‘** The family of Mr. Torrance were about leaving 
the town of Strathaven, in Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
for America. Tibby Torrance, an old maiden sister 


of Mr. Torrance’s, was to accompany them. Before 

















aweel, i 


Aweel, t 
ll no t 


he sea 


iw M‘Gown had been telling a story to son 


is who seemed inclined to doubt 











of, when Jean, turning around quite indignar 
i, ‘It mon be true, for father read it out o’ a 
Some singular inquiries were made by Scotch 
last vear while [ was traveling in Scotland. 
O i me, ‘ Have you anv fresh water in Amer 
I thought it was all salt.’ nother asked n 
D snow a Mrs. Walker in America?’ ‘ Yes, I 
a Mrs. Walk in New York city, 
be the person you are acq 
\ 3 li for America is : ‘ 
yu OK y ‘Well, I believe she lives in 
ice called Wis in! 
I LE CHARLIE says some smart things in his 


somewhat saucy to his 


d him he showed the 


iv he was 


und when she rebuk 





eye, and told her she ‘had better look on 
had committed the unpardonable, and as 
yut to take the matter in hand, he added 


) rn 








—out That will do for a 
ir-old, which was his age. 
A rine old Irish itleman of my acquaintar 
1 me just as we were Seating 0 8 al 
He remarked that he was al cky 
; ler a lucky star,’ said I,‘ Yes,’ said h 
I am 
lu pulpits of the churches in old times in New 
e ver mu Sl and shap of larg 
hogsheads, a re reached by some few 
+ kandi ‘ feet square, and another 





» slaves were held in that and other 
States, and Parson L—— had one, who 
led by the neighbors as a good man. This 


ur, and of course 





ipied a seat on the landi f 
1 by the congregation. In another locality 
the view of Parson L——, |! in that of th 
ind the negro, a large, noble d the proper- 
ro, had his station. 
I wr, like others, had a mischievous son 





d dressed 


Sunday key ome, 
il robes and wig, 


pt the dog at I 
in a part of his father’s cleri: 


until the dog 


i" a 


umed a most 
rance, then to 
in the church before the end of the 
Parson L r 1 


he observed an wi 





ised him in time 


rel 





is app 
h his place 
praver. mmenced reading a 


; isual smile on the 
rhis increased and 
so disconcerted that 


of many of his people. 
‘ d, until the 


las 


parson became 


vement, and stood wondering v hat 





ld move his people to such untimely excitement 
woolly head, 
r back and forth from his mas 
nt dog; but the culminating point 
, and the scene d must be left to 


of the readers of the Drawer, when 
“ee” 


with eves roll 


i negro Ke 


ing in dismay 


pt his whit 


, turni 





r and the innoe 


mn came it produc 
the imagination 
the negro exclaimed, ‘ Massa, look at ¢ 


In ——, Connecticut, Mr. Ewing had borrowed 
twenty dollars of his neighbor, Squire Robinson, 























him Saturday next if |! lif Was §] ] 
I " Ihe day came and went, and 
i | 1 t mor bricht and early, t 
Squu t word to the sexton of the church t 
M Ewing was dea and, as was customary in 
those da the bell should be tolled rhe sexton 
tolled v-ni ti the « 1 being in | 
t Who is dead?” t Lbors asked 
Mr. I id the t But in the « 
tl Mr. Ewi was out as il, on | 
vat ‘ 4 l k ul t | Wal ‘ it 
he t had old it wh t ton t 
he | he morn rh leaked out 
ind the next « the Squit t his money 
A | N corres lont } tl {11 ; 
Ch hi 
In a 5] it the | i f the Mexica " 
Mr. Choate opposed an inva of the M in ter 
ritory, advocating the policy of Keep! he United 
Sta irmy within the line of boundary « it 
our Government In answer to this it v red 
ti eS , tl it } 
Mexi s 1 " 
th W ly i tl 
eld to | hoate « 
tK lly draw a | 
with th ire re i | 
it sl ld 
/ 1th 
In ini he we les of certain testi 
1 ( pon the other a ( i hich 
! was ¢ ed, Mr. Choate rid l t 1 
lt te da grain of truth in tha t i 


f i f f 

Speaking in of an ho had borrowed 
largely in the } tion of ent t f 1 
of success, 1 thus cruelly disappointed his cred 
ors, Mr. Choate said, ** Sudden] is the lightni 





Tue followi “Rules” are issued by the Boar 
of Health of the city of Ma is, Cuba, for 
l t of ‘ iness The copy v urcle 
by an An 1 lady residi 1 Mata is We 
omit two or three of the r which the foreign 
would do well to find and add 
RULES 
that « tt } } t 
Islar ’ ‘ 
| foy " i¢ 
I I I 1} t t 
ev vere atacked by the iy t 
I just lint ( itr tt 
t t be ¢ it 
I é € il not to eat 
f t thin p nt, not drink sy 
tl 1 1 be better for t not to drink but ] 
te i ‘ ary a little red wine mixed with fr 
i ait di 
2. 7 t care to expoze th Ives 
i 1 in tran 
I t t wet when t i nd pr i t 
keep al in equal temperament a ling t 
cha from warm to cold weather 
3. When the Thermometer of Farenheit will mark 75 t 
S0 degrees of heat in any season of the year they ll batk 










t f t 
) Id 1 
eated t I t 
not | 
Ps 4. D 
q ilar | 


+ eh 


t 
erat i 
¢ Those wt 
ble 1 modera 
t int id 
f time if 
i intel } 
l tter o1 
r li 
ter cold 1 t 
Ay i he I 
R ted 
Ma 
Many 1 
, ld go by mi 
Charl Farwell 
Cl ) 
O 1 1 < l 
] ' 
tae 
faithfull Dp 
h and t ] 
the foll ote 
CuARI I 











A LITTLE boy « 
recitatic ita Su 
of David, the 


V which say 





I we 






said, ‘** Thou anoin 





‘* Gorn into th 
the other 
his toilet. 
in dishabill 





morning 







Jupa! 









who approaches 

pe r of conversa 
f bei fascinate 
shall ever rememb« 
came within the n 






on ¢ 

Burr 0 
> + 
Richi l 









2/,” he sort of stun 


kable men o 
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t wate 
er f t c 
1 1 at 
l t 
v t t 
i t th 
t ' P A 1 
int I ior t first 2 or 
t to tot t l 
l ‘ 
1 \ they v 
1 yell f will i 
asily to be ! 
1 t very 
} t . 
nt el 1 
‘ it tor } 
1 th tor i } 
t if 
f | 
{ ! 
‘ t t t 
1 I rt 
r t 1 City « 
{ } A> \ 
| i 1 marria | 
into Phil Hovne’s instead of 
he ¢ ty Clerk’s, for it, i 


having mad 
erelv cros 
pport a wife, and 
any 


e hit 





} (¢ t Clerl 
( t man al O.K 
\ is the 1 
Pui. H 
cousin al e vears old 
1} id hi } tsa ot 
first face that I saw at the door 
. mil with pl sure. I went 
claimed, playfully, ‘Why, ¢ 
i livi now ?? Withoutar 
1e a red, ‘I eats!’” 


had committed to memory, for 
school, that beautif 
uty-third. When he got to th 
‘Thou anointest my 
bled: but reer 


ay 


veri! 
head with colog 
»room of my friend Wm. B.S 
suddenly, I found him enga 


Rowan, of Kentucky, was one of the most 


f that State, and one of the few 


d Mr. Clay in his manners and great 


ion. We had the good fortune 
1 by his intellectual powers, and 
rt how he held spell-bound all who 
igic circle He stated 


was present when Aaron 


of his voice. 


4 


in Louisville, on his way te 
ried for tr The populace 


ison. 


ed at 
He said, ‘You have found dis here Bill 
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tside the buil is excited to the hiche 
rree, and made a det tra s if tl 
ind l ut tl listi hed pri \ 
Cl tl ri 1 fat t 
l Burr if 1 in that « 
r I I I Ww ilwa } 
Mr. Burr, what mav be the « el 
t dey l uy it I will be answerab] 
personal safety At the remark the 1 
Burr flashed with lurid fire, and drawi I 
tha it hat 1 lover i } 
Mr. Cla 1} r} ' } 











Some of the f pecimens of or 
world to be fi 1 ame the W 
peake I} excel pat larl a 
lown in the books, which n be t 
I ( Can a t be more t ! r 
} followi ; ures ? 
Gentler I ha heard of sor I 
hold to tl t t at the | , 
} 1 lj ane } ri ] 
t-dey ed le ! lanimates t 
il Now, I } made part lar 
i ir ( Cer i mv Op] ‘ t tl ’ 
! or me ti previ to his i 
Col 1 SI r, of T whow 
i high I bef the rich 1 « 
thus ttled a ] puted fact in | 
elevated” himself 
Feller ‘ 1 he, with v | 
look, ** I it the battle where Te 
lled—/ was! I dar I 
lid! I not gwi ‘ vy who did kill I 
wo! But tl ! h I will say | 
was killed | f pistol i, 
leave it toy ] wled of human nature if 
y ld t r t to lend out his pistol on a 
n of that sor 
MANy year na Western st , ; 
of strange bei t t a table gambl 
int of their il prey they wer ea 
her uy Without a word they steadily ] 
ied their work, las one after another | 
ll they sullenly retired into the ba r , | 
ently one of tl rtunates” ¢ e back t 





d, 
I want you 
‘* What is it?” was 
“Why, lwa t you 


my brains out.” 


leader. 


* Bill, 





bler 
ded it 
something 


addres t the w 
r, ** Why, Jim, wl 


about doing 


ed coolly drew o1 


rhe ran 
on and hat over, remarkir 
Lid you a favor, | 
thought you wanted to borrow some mone y. TI 
‘t do. But if it 


shooting-iron to blow yer head off, 4 


‘' 1 § 


] 


vou know, you could: is 0 


have my 


know you are welcome to it.” 

rhe gambler then went upon the 
the boat, and deliberately seating himself wi 
feet over the bows, he drove the fatal bullet thr h 
his head and fell into the water. 
steamer plowed over the place where he disappeared 
but the passengers, as they looked back, saw no evi- 
dence that the body ever escaped the embrace of the 
under whirlpool currents of the Mississippi. The 
gamblers about the table pursued their : 


lower-deck of 









vocati 


and never displayed the least curiosity to learn the 











r, Wi 


davs; starved him till he took to pea » like thistles | one whi 
or clover. 


offered hi 


ed, as he 
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heir npanior and J I tl la | 
| rcumsta is t { t ley 
the desperadoes of Sout! ! matter, and ¢ 
i no mon tra B ! f 
ws ei th ] 
K s dvi is still the standard of all 
r th theat ye! and wi K \ 
] yt of 1 it ire ith t} ] re j 
ma r, is « lered a Vv ¢ i I 
1 tr i with due contempt. 1 ( ind ‘ 
! ‘ism in a sea-fight where t | ( has d 
1 to the mast; and K i i L) 
f American flag in R 1 the Third ] 
1 the kingly persé ist b SI 
had a touch of the het il 
|. Garrick died decently d in ord A 
pl 1 hu backed tvrant and 1 A 
itil Edmund Kean changed the t of , 
that th modern gyrations” and ** 1 fa ; 
consid Lb ics of t t tl 
tl foll rac wh 1 tra t! bet 
y ten bef t Kirt h had ks fr 
1 lets tl uder ji » tl I nta 
1 cultivated man who, in | land 1 
1 Kk the ti ] A 
h ph ul exhibiti | i | z t 
| tl A vs . 
i iti | 1 ith « { I 
I in a roar of deligl i death A] 
Knea Ont ivi hi ) 1, | 
h if » like a i rm la 
I 1 by al 1 grin Al het 1 
her | ich « 1} to 
non ¢ | w] he d hted th ; | 
] ] s of d i 1 val | 
ibly all the whil On recei tl 
he wheeled 1, sta 1, sta My :' 
l 1 th ir like a blind vi 
ived tl l , 1 I 
ip up two yards, and fall d in t 
i l r Now, Heaven ! ! Jt } } 
I man is d 1 at last. But | is « 
ine. for then began the cream of tl 
t roll contorti th nash ~ \ I 
t | rs of the dust, tl ropi rbout | 1 | 
] 1 ally tl it flip-flap which | « 
ill. I vow to you one of tl first-ra ike | 
i hard to.kill as our M i bea hich 1 
1, ar » tenacik of life that a bull rtwo | hert 
h the vitals is a mere flea-bi iti 
N ho ever said harder thi of Kir in his | tl her | 
tate?” And this was written by av | to | 
in yt Ke tber ted D I 
tic of sor rities Pp 
——— ! 
Ix the raze for making fortunes in the ‘ ] ia | ] tl 
Charley Peck bought, among other truck to ithout « 
und sell in the new world, a large lot of ral 
ise. and sent them from New Yor! l th 1 ofa 
Horn He went by the w vy of Panan 1, and arrived 
1 of his pease. Tne R 
When they did come nobody wanted them, and | pra " 
ley was stuck, as the pease were when grow- | child's m« 
*nd hi ‘si Wl 


vat should he do? He must mind 





1at feed for mules was Vv s " h re 
truck him that pea ld be the t ful m 
to a neighbor and 1 a mule for tent ther 





Off went Charley to a feed store, and 
$ pease for mule feed. The d aler object “Wel 
had never heard that mules would eat th 








} ( 
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i 
WV 
ra) 
} 
, 
| ] ? 
| 
| t 
| 
~ ) 
i 
her 
1] 
t 
1 } 
, 
| 
| 
vo i T ‘ 
id tor 
ik Sp il 
are thr 
ti to |} 
‘ , 
time plea 
to aftli 
ov 
tleman r 
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hose 1 S l] He formerly kept a s 
iI b l if req . st 
t 1] if . ht beli his cons 
asserti f the fact. O lay, wl I \ 
é led, he was trying to pet le a custome 
take a‘ vy | It’ of v ry cheap muslin, which | 
? declared |} is selling a quarter of a cent a 
4 ler t 
i But I can’t see how you can afford to do that 
: Mr. S | 
: I couldn't, if I didn’t sell fit! repl 
t Sewell. 
“Tus ti William J va r candidat 
for State § rla ill His privat i 
not fault] 1 though he is often ca 1*oO 
Billy Johns¢ it 1S not from any s] ul ver 
the people feel for him. One dav during the ca 
vass he was speakii ind in his t r, sha 
blazed out, ‘ And here th are talking « 8 
ld Abe! I'd to | v, m what kind « 
ircul t WI! l tl lt I 
est 1 Bill An Irishma ! 1 K 
tl y know y 00 well! Old Billy Was satl 1 
ELSIE GREY 
Waa t talk'd about, 
I Crere% G 
( the ¢ I 
i aah 
W Ww I ly 
I took so long t j 
T eve e! 4 th 
I bE) G 
Ra 1 ca l red 
I ( l 
It 1 +) been ? 
To mak v mile 
W t of the t f ers 
I t , labor be 
I I f tl t's tide 
Or t v 1 am tl re 
\ } yt ! look'd 
El ( 7, 3 ( 
Never | ks t fawn 
In j voodland pla 
Bi lip trembled, t t 
A per, richer } 
And ek t 
I ‘ ‘ 
Child, T ¢ 1 had 
ro tl ir | ( 
G 1 the t tt f lov 
R I'd that da 
Ah, I 
Ay ti 
An i i t 
To th t bl ( 


9, when the whole West y we migl 
with 








emigrants, speculators, ete., 


I ul accompaniment of a large delegation 
of rowdies, our worthy friend Squire Blank officiated 
stice of the Peac e. 





with 





> usu 

















as Ji 
as. 





At that time our City was 
We had no Mavor or Poli 
the offenders against the peace 
der of our ¢ ity were handed over by ou 
larshal to the tender mercies of venerabk 
Squire Blank 












































, who had a very sun mary manner of 
sing of them. From six to a dozen hard cases 
re brought before him nearly everv morning 
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Marshal, what’s the charge a i 
i 
Drunk and disk lerly, your Honor 
Sta 1 uy her avs the Squire to t 
‘Guilty or no liltv? Mind, now, ef y 


y we'll call a witne ss, and thaw] 


ads guilty generally, and tl 


relieves his mind by pronouncing tl 
he Court to be three dollars and costs. 


rAIN KinG—a gent] 


ha ( A 
ce ¢ tl wi 
exceedingly fam 
of the Peac \ 
ht a replevin sui 
SSI of al i 


equal in num 

dant’s wi s 
ants as pla 1 

ntif’s. Captain Ki 


of witnesses, 








f sweari ill eq 
S l 1 Itv in making a deci l 
(re ! is l am « mpell d te 
matter one way or the other, and since I ca 
thing in the Code of I wa to meet l 
case, I sha I Ce upell d to follow the «¢ 
dent Ik low of that comes near applyir ,a 
was resorted to by that eminently wise a 
I Solomon, of wl m, I thi K, very few 
r heard; and in so doing tl Ly 
( rt is that y the | i 1 each ma 
( half the cost 
And he made them divide i 
An Arkansas corres] lent says that hi 
lar friend, B n Greene, will not thank | 
1] the following true story 
Not long ago Mr. Greene bei 


i beautif Mi sissippi lady, an 
1 as lord and mistress 


ot a fine 





reat Father of Waters, S 
was given, and Mr. G. and 
dies who were visiting him invited I 
> or six miles, the party s 

twilight. The 


Mr. 


were 





driver bei 


quai ed with the routs Greene und 


act as pilot rhe s of festivities seen 
li t than they had supposed; but the 
fident in his knowledge of the road. a 
quite sure that th y were close to th pl 
last they came to a negro quarter, where 


acting doleful tunes from 
said Mr. G 

As they approached the n 
pect 
this, boy ?’ 


oi K:thiopia was extr 
dle. ** There’ 
has begun.” 

seemed to wear a familiar as 
place i 


alightin 


s the music,” 


asked tl 
g and hailing a servant who 1 





irance. 

‘**Why, dis Massa Greene’s, 

What Greene's ?” 
‘“* Massa Benton Greene’s, 
Mr. 

his ¢ 


his servants. 


Sir.” 
Greene’s! 
Sir.” 
Greene looked again. Sure enouch it 


house, and the grinning dark Vv was ¢ 
He had mad i 
d th 


iform 


the circuit of hi 
He 
ar to pay for the i atic a 
mainder of the night at hom 


plantation 
I ° 


own corn,” fl 


ipa 


with his gue 
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Drin 
hardson’s al 


inted with 


well a 


juaint 
n again I'll pay him 


‘* Litre Ina is three 

bserver of matters ¢ 
‘ciled with her g 
who, on the fourth of January, f-lt it her duty 


allo iv 
levout old 


serve the day as designated by the President 


1 attended church, or, as it was explained to Ida, 
nt to fast meeting.’ The service hapy 
ite short. The next Sunday ‘Grandma’ att 
rch again, and this time went early in the mo 
and the church being at some little d 
t returning 1 


ppened to b 


lee 


d at a friend's, 1 
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Last January a friend in B 1 WI 
rawer in such pleasant words as tl 
‘* Having just finished the last Nun 


s at the quiet home out of town ‘ wher 


way from noisy and confusing scenes i 
iness life at the ‘ Hub of the Univers 


+ - stl 
0 nes over me with 


sue since it wa 

, ‘Pav what th 
1 of Ma azines I ul 
versation they occasioned the otl 


2% a GS CRORE 


im, whom we Yankees de 


t 
regular gem of the ‘Gem of t 
lk a 


l he Sea 
ision to re} nish the wood x in the 
rf my tr | 

res the use 
re basket, 
0 acts as Iirst 
lepositing the wor 
stick—for we don't allo 
d up, or other unseemly 
s} ied the stack of Ha } 
‘Sure, what is them, Jem? 
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Figure 2.—Home Tomer. 


» illustrate two styles for Home toilet, the elegance and simplicity of which will commend the: 
avor. The fullness of detail in the illustrations precludes the necessity of verbal descripti 





